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THE LATEST IN INJUNCTIONS 


UDGE A. B. ANDERSON’S sweeping injunction 
against the United Mine Workers of America in the 
Borderland Corporation case, which was reviewed in 

the last issue of LABOR AGE, was modified last month by 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals. The court 
held that Judge Anderson had gone beyond his power in 
the case in enjoining the miners from sending funds into 
West Virginia to aid the employees of all the coal corpo- 
rations there, and that he should have confined the in- 
junction to the employees of the Borderland Company 
only. Also, the injunction should have been limited to 
such specific acts of violence on the part of the United 
Mine Workers as were alleged. The sweeping veto on 
organizing activities of all sorts was set aside. This, in 
effect, represents a decided ‘*ictory for the Union. 


About the same time, however, the United States 
Supreme Court, through Chief Justice Taft—playing his 
old role against labor—handed down a decision which 
declared that the injunction against labor could not be 
abolished by legislation. This means nothing less than 
that the action taken by the British Parliament in 1906, 
by which labor there was rid of the injunction, cannot 
be taken here. It also means that the legislative drive 
of the American Federation of Labor against the injunc- 
tion will probably meet with the ban of the courts. 

The situation resulting is serious. It seems to present 
no alternatives for labor. At this time the injunction 
study which LABOR AGE and certain trade unions have 
made possible, should be helpful in offering ways to make 
the injunction ineffective. It looks now as though Justice 
Taft has given us another Dred Scott decision. 
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(The Photo-Engravers’ strike has interfered with the present issue, but the February number will be out on time.) 
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Why “Big Six” Won 
How Technical Research Helped Union Hold Its War-Time Wages 
By GEORGE SOULE ~ | 





One of the most vicious assaults made by the “open shop’ movement is that 


on the International Typographical Union and the other unions in the printing in-— 


dustry. In St. Louis, for example, the union printers have been locked out by their 
employers since May. This is of particular concern, because the printing industry 
has always been one of the most thoroughly organized. The victory of “Big Six” in — 


this fight is of no small consequence. 


_ Ss esenesnsesunssasunsssneseeneee| 


movement? Many a union member of 


He does research benefit the labor 


both radical and conservative wings 
would answer that while research may be inter- 
esting and a good long-time policy, the accumu- 
lation of statistics, after all, is of no direct 
benefit to labor. He would say that labor wins 
advantages only through the power of its or- 
ganization and leadership and the shrewdness 
of its leaders. Such an answer would be right 
in pointing out that good organization and lead- 
ership are the first essential. But it would be 
wrong if it did not also admit that the posses- 
sion of a wide array of facts is of immense ad- 
vantage to the strongest union and the keenest 
official. 


The labor movement is in many respects com- 
parable to an army. No modern general would 
think of going into a campaign without the 
most complete and careful information which 
he can acquire. A gootl army must have num- 
bers, weapons, spirit, discipline and leadership. 


But it must also have an able general staff con-_ 


stantly engaged in inquiry as to the latest 
methods and implements of warfare, the nature 
of the ground to be fought over, the equipment 
and plans of the enemy. This is even more 


necessary in the complex field of modern eco- 
nomic struggles, where superior technical 
knowledge often may decide a battle, than in 
the contests of physical force. 

“Big Six’? and the “Open Shop” 


An important case in point is that of Typo- 


graphical Union No. 6, the New York City local 


of the International Typographical Union. This 
local has come through the period of “defla- 
tion”? and wholesale wage reductions without. 


losing a cent from the highest scale it achieved 
In the war period. It did so not through any 


special favorable circumstances, or any iron- 


bound contract. It had to submit to arbitration, 


and maintained its scale by an arbitrator’s de- 
cision. Now, “Big Six” is one of the oldest 
and strongest unions in the country, and its 
leadership is unusually capable. This strength 
and this leadership preserved it from the dan- 
ger of assaults of any “open-shop” campaign, 
and enabled it to come through with collective 
bargaining, the closed shop and voluntary arbi- 
tration intact. Its officials had been through 
many arbitration proceedings, and are ex- 
tremely able debaters. Yet, when the crucial 
moment arrived, in November, 1921, and the 
employers petitioned an arbitrator for an 18 
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per cent wage reduction, these officials did not 
rely merely upon their organized strength or 
upon their own superior ability in argument. 
They also retained economists and technicians 
to assist in collecting data and in presenting 
their case. Every bit of statistical information 
having to do with the cost of living or the 
financial condition of the country and the in- 
dustry, every economic argument on the proper 
basis of wage determination, was marshalled 
and given its place in their contentions. Their 
briefs covered several hundred typewritten 
pages, and their exhibits were voluminous. The 
result was that in spite of the almost irresistible 
wave of wage reductions, and in spite of all 
the evidence which the employers assembled 
through their costly statistical department, the 
arbitrator, Dr. John L. Elliott, refused to grant 
a reduction. 


The Two Pressmen’s Unions 


This result is all the more remarkable in 
view of the fact that at the same time seven 
of the other crafts in the same industry ac- 
cepted reductions of $2.50 a week without ar- 
bitration. It is true that many of these adjust- 
ments occurred under an unfavorable contract 
to which the Typographical Union was not sub- 
ject. But here arises an additional proof of the 
concrete value of research, in dollars and cents. 
Two pressroom unions having an identical un- 
favorable contract did insist upon arbitration. 
One of these, Pressmen No. 51, went before its 
arbitrator without technical assistance and re- 
ceived a cut of $2.00. The other, Press Assist- 
ants and Feeders No. 23, engaged economists 
and technicians, and received a cut of only 
$1.00. The same contract, the same industrial 
conditions, and the same circumstances governed 
both arbitrations. What the members of No. 23 
thus saved in one week’s wages was sufficient to 
pay the entire cost of the expert assistance en- 
gaged. | 


But research is much farther reaching than im- 
mediate issues of this sort, and promises to lead 
to successful new policies whose ultimate ben- 


eficial effects may be felt for years to come.. 


A case of this sort was that of Joint Council 
No. 6 of the United Shoe Workers of America, 
in Rochester, New York. Last August the man- 
ufacturers, under an arbitration agreement, 
asked for a wage reduction of twenty-five per 
cent. The employers engaged a lawyer to pre- 


pare their case. The union engaged an econo- 
mist and a mechanical engineer to work up their 
side of the case. 


Shoe Workers’ Victory 


The employers presented the usual argu- 
ments. The Union also presented the argu- 
ments along ordinary lines—though much more 
fully substantiated than usual. It talked of 
cost of living, profits of manufacturers, compar- 
ative wages in other cities, in other industries, 
and so on. But the nub of the argument was 
new. The union contended that a mere change 
in the wage scale would not do anyone any 
good for very long. On the other hand, wages 
could be maintained, or even raised, and prices 
to the consumer could be reduced, if the waste 
in the industry were eliminated. On this point 
they quoted the arbitrator’s own report. The 
union, therefore, made the proposal that in- 
stead of reducing wages, the employers should 
expend their energy in reducing manufacturing 
costs through the elimination of waste. They 
also made the request—unusual for a_ labor or- 
ganization—that the wage rates should be ad- 
justed on a scientific engineering basis, and that 
these standards should be determined and de- 
veloped, and production methods should be im- 
proved, by a technical administration under the 
joint direction of the employers and the union. 


This attack took the manufacturers totally 
by surprise. Their attorney even tried to per- 
suade the union representatives that the union 
did not want what it said it wanted. But the 
case of the employers collapsed in the face of 
the technical facts presented. The arbitrator 
bowed to the prevailing demand for wage cuts 
sufficiently to reduce the scale ten per cent. 
But this was less than the fall in the cost of 
living, and still left the purchasing power of 
wages considerably above the 1914 level. On 
the other hand, the arbitrator recommended 
that the joint engineering study be made, and 
supported the union in its main position. This 
was a remarkable victory in principle, for three 
reasons: 

1. It utilized the power of labor organization in be- 
half of scientific reorganization of industry rather than 
merely to resist a wage reduction. 

2. It formed a practical alliance, in the field of opera- 
tions, between labor and the technician. 

3. It brought labor before the public as an advocate 
of higher efficiency and lower prices, with the employers 
in the opposition. 

Similar tactics are of great use in negotia- 
tions, even when no arbitration has been de- 
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RAILWAY LABOR BOARD’S OCTOBER HEARING 
Technicians from Both Sides in Battle at Chicago 


cided upon. This was shown in Lynn, Mass. 
The shoe manufacturers there suddenly de- 
manded a wage reduction of 20 per cent, be- 
fore the expiration of their contract. They 
said that on account of wage decreases in St. 
Louis and elsewhere they were unable to meet 
competition, and unless immediate relief were 
granted they would have to move to some other 
city. This created a turmoil in the unions, and 
struck terror into the hearts of the local mer- 
chants and newspapers. Everyone was excited, 
and a breach might have resulted, with an open- 
shop campaign in its trail. 


But the unions called in the same statistician 
who had handled the Rochester case. His first 
word on coming into the town was a new note 
and a calming one. ‘‘Perhaps the manufactur- 
ers are right,” he said in effect. “But lama 
statistician. I am used to judging things, not on 
the basis of hurried statements, but on the 
basis of facts. Let us see if the manufacturers 
are right. Let us get the facts. The union will 
give the employers every chance to present the 
facts. The facts ought to convince everybody.” 
At once public opinion began to swing to the 
unions. A wage conference resulted. 


At the conference the manufacturers said 


they could not meet the competition of wages 
elsewhere. The union’s statistician asked them 
to present comparative wage schedules of the 
competing cities. They could not do it. They 
argued, however, that the situation was so acute 
there was not time to make an investigation. 
The union then asked a hypothetical question, 
to this effect: “If we should allow a temporary 
reduction for the next two months, would you 
permit us during these two months to go into 
your books and plants and see whether a per- 
manent reduction is justified?’”’ To this ques- 
tion, after deliberation, the manufacturers an- 
answered, no. The moral case of the union was 
now complete, and no open-shop campaign was 
possible. The union, also, was not stampeded 
into a wage reduction. 


If labor’s cause is a just one, and we know 
it is, the justice of that cause can always be 
demonstrated on the basis of facts. Labor can 
never lose by insisting that all the cards be laid 
on the table, and that all the facts be brought 
to light. In fact, labor can almost always gain 
by this strategy. The chance to appeal to 
science and to reason is the chief of the achieve- 
ments which labor wins by strong and intelli- 
gent organization. 


The Railway Wage Issue 
Comes Up Again 


By OTTO S. BEYER Jr. 





Photo by Van der Wevde. 


ORKERS outside the railway industry 

may well be puzzled by the present 

railway labor situation. The October 
decision not to sirike was supposed to end 
trouble, at least for some time. The Labor 
Board intimated that the wage issues would 
not be raised before it again until the rules 
and working conditions had all been settled. 
But the railway officials almost immediately 
began graciously to suggest further wage re- 
ductions, as a way to meet the demand for 
lower rates. 

Simple Arithmetic 

What is the solution to this puzzle? It is not 
such a difficult one. It is all a matter of simple 
arithmetic, the reverse of the process of the sum- 
mer of 1920, when rates went up 40 per cent, 
while wages rose 22 per cent. The railroad man- 
agements are now posting wage revision notices 
in their various yards and stations; which 
means that in another month or so they will 
again appear before the Railroad Labor Board 
asking for a 10 per cent wage cut. Their big 
argument will be that railroad rates have been 
reduced... Hence, wages must come down so 
that the roads may earn the 514 to 6 per cent 
on the 19 billions of ‘‘active’’ railway value 
allowed them by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Nothing will be said by them about 
the existing possibilities for improving the effi- 
ciencies of management. 

This is but another of the many crises— 
marked by outlaw strikes, threats to strike, 
conferences and hearings—which have occurred 
in the railway industry since the President an- 
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nounced to Congress that the roads would go 
back to their private owners. On that day 
in 1919 the workers were wedged out of their 
position of constructive co-operation with man- 
agement into one of defense against the in- 
creased attacks of the conirolling financial in- 
terests, who had been temporarily dispossessed. 


“The National Agreements”’ 


To the Federal Railroad Administration we 
are indebted, among other things, for the estab- 
lishment of the Railway Wage Commission 
(the ‘‘Lane’’ Commission), whose task it was 
to make an investigation of railway wages and 
submit recommendations for necessary changes. 
The administration also established wage and 
grievance adjustment machinery, and finally 
ordered that no discrimination was to be made 
between union and non-union men. Inequalities 
and differences in rules and working conditions 
on the various roads of the country were also 
straightened out. Finally, the shop crafts were 
successful in reaching an agreement with the 
administration concerning all rules and work- 
ing conditions affecting the shop employees. 
This set of rules has since become known as the 
National Agreements. 

Despite the charges that the railroad admin- 
istration was unduly favorable to labor, the 
‘Lane’? Commission awards were the only sub- 
stantial gains in wages granted the railway 
employees during federal control. And these 
gains were simple and belated adjustments in 
order to bring the income of the railroad work- 
ers in line with the cost of living and with the 
wages paid in outside industries. In the early 


months of 1919, after the word had been passed 
that the railroads were to be relieved of federal 
control, the workers through their several or- 
ganizations presented demands for necessary 
wage increases. Conflicting views were begin- 
ning to arise in the railroad administration be- 


cause of the government’s determination to re- 


establish private control. . Its faculty for de- 
cisive constructive action disappeared. 
railroad workers, appealing for relief from the 
ever-mounting living cost, were first promised 
justice and consideration by the President of 
the United States upon special appeal to him, 
~ but were finally referred back to the railroad 


administration. 


The Paralysis of Private Control 


Here, in the fall of 1919, they were told that, 
since the roads would soon be returned to pri- 
vate ownership the retiring federal adminis- 
tration could not take the responsibility of 
granting further wage increases. The federal 
administration, however, agreed through the 
President to arrange a conference of. workers 
and private managers just as soon as the roads 
were back under private control. This con- 
ference was held in March, 1920. It failed to 
accomplish a solitary thing by way of much- 
needed relief, because of the utter unwilling- 
ness of the private owners to grant any justice 
to the workers. Then the sporadic transporta- 
tion department strikes broke out. These lasted 
until the Railroad Labor Board, created under 
the Transportation Act of 1920—the law re- 
turning the roads to private management—was 
established and got into action. 


_ This Railroad Labor Board, according to the 


law, is composed of nine members, three each — 


selected to represent railroad management, rail- 
road labor and the public. The Board has 
final jurisdiction in all disputes affecting the 
relation between workers and managements. 
In determining just and reasonable wages and 
working conditions the Board, in so far as ap- 
plicable, is required to take into consideration 
among other relevant circumstances the fol- 
lowing: | > 


(1) The scale of wages paid for similar kinds of work 
in other industries; 


(2) The relation between wages and the cost of living; 
(3) The hazards of employment; 

(4) The training and skill required, 

(5) The degree of responsibility; | 

(6) The character and regularity of employment; 
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(7) The qualities of increases in wages or of treat- 
ment, the result of previous wage orders or adjustments. 

The provision, however, is incorporated in 
the Transportation Act making failure to carry 
out or comply with the rulings of the Board a 
punishable offense. The intent of the act seems 
to be that public condemnation so severe will 


be visited upon any individual, group, or cor- . 


poration failing to comply with the decision of 
the Board that such offender will be quick to 
comply with the decision. 

In the face ‘of its repeated demands for a 
proper readjustment of wages and the passage 
of legislation that would give it responsibilities 
on a par with capital, railroad labor was rele- 
gated to a position where it not only had to 
abide its time for the consideration of long- 
overdue wage increases, but also might have 
the power of injunction used against it. It is 
this latent menace which has perhaps more to 
do with labor’s dissatisfaction than anything 
else. If the Board’s decisions are against rail- 
road labor, the latter has no other means to 
prevent compliance than to refuse to co-operate 
with railway management. But railroad man- 
agement can, and did, refuse—in the case of the 
Pennsylvania, the Atlanta, Birmingham and .At- 
lantic and other roads—to carry out orders 
against their interests and resorted to the courts 


on the basis of legal technicalities! 


When Roads Wished High Wages 

On July 20, 1920, and after protracted hear- 
ings, the Railroad Labor Board finally rendered 
a preliminary award, and granted the railroad 
workers their long-sought and much-needed 
wage increases, averaging in all 22 per cent. 
At that time the railroads, being mainly inter- 
ested in securing an increase in rates from the 


Interstate Commerce Commisison, freely. con- | 


ceded and urged the desirability of granting 
higher wages to the railroad workers. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission grant- 
ed substantial passenger and freight rate in- 
creases, effective in September, 11.5 per cent 
of which was specially provided to cover in- 
creases in wages as granted by the Railroad 
Labor Board. Less than 30 days after this rate 
increase became effective a number of roads 
reappeared before the Labor Board asking for 
a recall of a substantial portion of the wage 
advances granted in July. By April, 1921, 
practically every road in the country was agi- 
tating for wage reductions. Not thinking this 
sufficient, however, they also insisted upon the 
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abrogation of the National Agreement rules, 
and a reversion to the labor conditions of 1917, 
before the war. 


In April of this year the Labor Board ruled 
that the National Agreements should be re- 
negotiated by each railroad with its employees, 
on the basis of sixteen principles. Failing to 
agree upon specific rules the issue was again 
to come before the Board for final settlement. 
The net effect of this procedure has been that 
where final decisions have been rendered by 
the Labor Board (as in the case of the overtime 
and piece work issue) the workers have lost 
ground. Furthermore, in some instances, as 
in the case of the Pennsylvania, the railroads 
have refused to comply with the basic rulings 
of the Board and to negotiate with the em- 
ployees through their properly selected union 
representatives. On top of this, the workers, 
since July first of last year, have been obliged 
to submit to an average wage reduction of 12.5 
per cent. 

Farming Out Shop Work 


The situation was further aggravated by such 
railroads as the Erie, the New York Central, the 
Pennsylvania and others, through the farming 
out of their repair work or disposing of their car 
and locomotive repair facilities to dummy pri- 
vate corporations which are not subject to the 
provisions of the Transportation Act. The work- 
ers in these shops could thus be ‘‘controlled’’ 
and their wages adjusted by the workings of the 
“immutable laws of supply and demand.”’ 


There are still other, but more general, 
sources of aggravation which are causing rail- 
road labor to feel more and more that the cards 
are stacked against it. In the entire matter of 
public education it feels itself at a tremendous 
disadvantage because of the lavish propaganda 
with which the railroad executives are mislead- 
ing the press and the “‘public.’’ Railroad labor 
is convinced that this campaign is having its 
effect on the various government officers and 
agencies having jurisdiction over railway mat- 
ters. Hence, it greatly fears that the “‘public’”’ 
members of, for instance, the Railroad Labor 
Board are apt to become prejudiced againsz 
Labor. 


Financial Jugglery 


The railroad workers are also very clearly 
conscious of the financial manipulations and 
manoeuverings which have precipitated the 
railroads of the country into their present 


straits. They have seen the control of the rail- 
roads pass out of the hands of practical rail- 
road men like Cable, Hill and others into the 
hands of financiers, bankers, speculators, ex- 
porters like Reed, Harriman, or Morgan, whose 
agents are men like Mullen, Krutschmitt, At- 
terbury, Loree, Underwood. They see more 
clearly each day how this type of railroad con- 
trol cannot cope with the real problem of 
making our railroads more efficient. They have. 
witnessed a morbid decline in the rate of phys- 
ical plant improvement, in the efficiency and dis- 
patch of conducting transportation, in the effi- 
ciency of locomotive and car repairs, and track 
maintenance. The railroad workers know only 
too well that it has been their insistence upon 
the passage of locomotive inspection laws, 
safety appliance acts, workers’ compensation 
acts, etc. (in the face of the concerted opposi- 
tion of railroad management), which has im- 
proved the security: of railroad operation to 
workers and travelers alike. 


Workers Must Control 


Present-day railway management finds itself 
in such a position that its only “salvation” lies 
in the direction of wage reductions. What it is 
incapable of accomplishing by improved 
methods of management, the greater and 
greater application of science to the art of rail- 
road operation, it insists upon making up out 
of the necessary earnings of the workers. 

In one thing only is present-day railway con- 
trol successful—and that is in getting the press 
to sing its praises, and demand that readjust- 
ments in the industry come from out of the 
pockets of the employees. 


In the face of this situation, and despite the 
October crisis, it appears that the labor provisions 
of the transportation act, inadequate and danger- 
ous as they are, have thus far been of some help 
to the organized railroad workers. In the main, 
the Railroad Labor Board has served as a stabil- 
izing and restraining influence, particularly as 
applied to railroad management. 


Labor troubles, varied and serious, nevertheless, 
are still bound to plague the industry. A real 
hope for betterment may only be entertained when 
the consolidation of our railroads into regional | 
systems is seriously considered, and the organ- 
ized railroad workers are given collective respon- 
sibility in management and control. 


~ What the Railway Workers Face 


By W. JETT LAUCK 


ROM the standpoint of the employees the 
kK railroad problem is approaching another 
acute stage. A year ago the “open shop” 
group among the railroad executives attempted 
to disrupt or weaken the labor organizations 
of the railroad workers under cover of a united 
drive against the so-called National Agreements 
of the shopmen and other crafts. For a few 
months it looked as if they would be successful 
through pressure upon the Railroad Labor 
Board, and through the force of misguided 
public opinion. The employees, however, 
- finally won out by securing a decision making 
sixteen fundamental principles mandatory upon 
the negotiation of agreements as to working 
conditions between individual carriers and their 
employers. 


Mutual agreement as to the practical appli- 


cation of these principles to working conditions — 


was obviously impossible. As a consequence, 
the interpretation and application of the prin- 
ciples were referred to the Labor Board. In 
some respects the Board has impaired pre- 
existing standards, as in the case of the 10-hour 
basic day for maintenance of way employees, 
and in the refusal to grant punitive overtime 
for regular or assigned Sunday work. But in 
the main the result has been a tremendous vic- 
tory for the shopmen and other classes of 
employees who constitute the federated railway 
department of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


National Agreements Decision 


As a matter of fact, the value of the so-called 
National Agreements decision to railway em- 
ployees in particular and to the labor move- 
ment in general, can scarcely be overestimated. 
A great many representative labor leaders do 
not as yet seem to have grasped its full meaning. 


Fundamentally, it is the first industrial code, 
or series of principles mandatory upon indus- 
trial relations, which has ever been given a 
judicial sanction in this or any other country. 
The only analogous precedent were the prin- 
ciples of the National War Labor Board during 
the period of the war. These were not so com- 
prehensive or so favorable to the cause of labor 
as the sixteen cardinal principles laid down by 


the Railroad Labor Board in its National Agree- 
ments decision. 


A knockout blow was given to the ‘“‘open shop 
movement,”’ so far as the transportation system 
was concerned. It was definitely decided that 
collective bargaining on the railroads should 
proceed upon the basis of complete trade union 
recognition. The principle of the eight-hour 
work day with punitive overtime was estab- 
lished. A comprehensive and satisfactory clas- 
sification of crafts or employees was worked 
out. Practically all the war-time gains of rail- 
road employees as to working relations were 
thus perpetuated. The weakening of the older © 
unions and the disruption of the more recent 
organizations which had developed during the 
war, was also prevented. 


The Wage Decision 


The wage decision of the Labor Board, which 
followed shortly after the National Agreements 
case, was also in a relative sense a great victory 
for the employees. It reduced wage rates in 
general only 12 per cent when the railroads had 
anticipated or expected a decrease of at least 
twice that amount. From the standpoint of 
adequateness, especially in the case of the lower 
paid and unskilled workers, rates of pay should 
not have been reduced at all, and, if reduced, 
the burden should have been lighter on the un- 
skilled worker. But from the point of view of 
what the decision might have been, or from 
what the railroad executives hoped it would be, 
the gain to the employees was very great. 


The feature of the case which was especially 
encouraging was the refusal of the Railroad 
Labor Board to accept or be stampeded by the 
commodity theory of wages, or the law of sup- 
ply and demand as applied to the determination 
of wage rates. Although the representatives of 
the railroads who presented the railroad case to 
the Labor Board, when directly accused of ad- 
vocating the commodity theory of wage-fixing, 
sharply resented the charge, as a matter of 
fact their main contention was that the rates of 
pay of railway employees should be reduced 
because there had been a decline in the rates 
paid in other industries. Voluminous data was 
submitted to show how comparatively low 
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wages were in other industries. During the 
actual hearing of the case Judge Gary also, 
with the evident purpose of assisting the rail- 
roads, made a sweeping reduction in the rates 
of pay of the employees of the Steel Corpora- 
tion. | oe 
Judge Gary Steps Into the Picture 

Even under these conditions, however, the 
Railroad Labor Board, although it might have 
found ample grounds in the acts of industrial 
autocrats like Judge Gary, or in the widespread 
wage reductions growing out of the industrial 
depression for drastic wage reductions, evi- 
dently recognized that it should put aside the 
commodity theory of labor, and base its decision 
upon human standards. sanctioned by enlight- 
ened public opinion. It might have gone fur- 
ther and recognized the principle of a living 
wage and denied any reduction. As it was, 
however, its attitude was courageous and en- 
lightened, and as much as could have been ex- 


pected under conditions which then prevailed. 


The condemnation which has been visited 
upon the board since its decision, not only by 
railroad executives, but by shippers, manufactur- 
ers, and agricultural interests, which have been 
misled by railroad propaganda, is sufficient evi- 
dence of its enlightened attitude, comparatively 
speaking, and of the resultant good fortune of 
railroad workers. 


The Existing Danger 


The existing danger to railroad workers con- 
sists in the possibility of a further reduction in 
wages. | 
in the wage case of last spring has caused the 
railroads to redouble their efforts. Their prop- 
aganda has increased in volume. The railroad 
executives themselves have been forced to con- 


front an almost irresistible demand for the re-_ 


duction of passenger and freight rates. Their 
effort has been to make it appear that the labor 
costs of operation are excessive, and that further 
reductions in passenger and freight charges 
must be conditioned upon further cuts in wages. 


Such has been their argument before the 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


of the Senate. A similar plea is now being 
made to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
An immeasurable volume of propaganda along 
the same lines has been distributed to the 
farmer, the shipper, and to the general public. 
_ The Railroad Labor Board has been openly at- 
tacked. Its abolition or its union with the In- 


The success of the labor organizations. 


terstate Commerce Commission has been advo- 
cated. The menace in all this to railroad em- 
ployees lies in the possibility of the development 
of such a powerful pressure upon the Labor 
Board that, when it comes to its next wage 


decision, it may be actually destroyed, or 


forced, unconsciously though it may be, to sac- 
rifice the human standards of compensation 
which it has so courageously maintained. 


The Hope of the Railway Worker 


The only hope of the railway worker against 
a further wage reduction consists in having the — 
truth as to railroad wages and the labor costs 
of operation of the transportation industry be- 
come known to the public. In other words, the 
railroad labor organizations must gird their 
loins afresh, renew their tactics of a year ago, 
and puncture effectually the propaganda and 
misrepresentations of the railroad executives. 
Obviously, to be successful they must make an 


effective presentation of their case to the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission and to the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
If they do this the railroads cannot meet them 
successfully. 


It will be discovered and recognized that ex- 


cessive operating costs and high freight and 


passenger rates are not due to unreasonable 
wages paid to railroad employees. Other meas- 
ures than the reduction in rates of pay will be 
adopted as the means of reducing operating 
expenses and freight and passenger charges. 
The appeal to the Labor Board by the railway 
executives for a further reduction in wages will 
thus fail to meet with a favorable response. 


The railway worker has a clear case. His 
efficiency has increased. Labor costs would 
have been lower had it not been for the delin- 
quencies of railroad financial management. The 
object of those financial groups who control the 
railroads has been financially to rehabilitate 
their properties at the expense of the public and 
of railroad employees. The public will be de- 


ceived and railroad wages further deflated, if 


the organizations of employees do not take up 
the fight aggressively, disprove the misrepre- 
sentations of the railroad propaganda, and pro- 
tect the Railroad Labor Board from the pressure 
which is being developed against it and the at- 
tacks which are being made upon it. The 
present hope of the employees is in the Railroad 
Labor Board and the maintenance of its func- 
tions unimpaired. 


The Packers Break the Peace 


Employers Introduce “Industrial Democracy” and a Generous Wage of $18 Per Week 
By DAVID T. SAPOSS : - 


house workers’ strike is to resist an arbi- 
trary wage cut. Fundamentally, how- 
ever, the strike is a protest against autocracy in 
the packing industry. This industry has always 
been notoriously anti-union. At intervals from 
1886 attempts were made at organization and 
union recognition. Their success was short- 
lived. The landmarks of this struggle for indus- 
trial democracy are 1886-1887, 1894, 1897 and 
1904. | 
With some slight exceptions, the industry re- 
mained unorganized from 1904 until the fall 
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of 1918. Under the leadership of John Fitzpat-_ 
rick and Wm. Z. Foster, the twelve interna-. 


tional unions having jurisdiction over workers 
in this industry carried through a successful 
organizing campaign. This was one of several 
moves toward organization of the poorly organ- 
ized basic industries, notably the shipping and 
railroad industries, and later the steel industry. 
The packers ignored the workers’ overtures for 
recognition. An appeal was consequently made 


to Washington, and Secretary of War Baker and 


- Secretary of Labor Wilson prevailed upon the 
employers to submit all contentions to an um- 
pire. Federal Judge Samuel Alschuler was 
' selected, both sides agreeing to recognize his 
jurisdiction until a year after the signing of 
peace. 

The Workers Get a Hearing 


This is the longest period in the history ot 


the industry during which the packers could not . 


autocratically impose their will upon the work- 
ers. The change resulted in immediate and 
continuous betterment of working conditions. 
In spite of the high cost of living in 1918, the 
unskilled workers, comprising from 60 to 65 
per cent of the labor force, were paid only 2714 
cents an hour. For the year 1917 the total 
average earnings of an unskilled worker were 
but $720. The skilled trades were also under- 
paid. Periodically, Judge Alschuler increased 
the wages, so that by the end of 1920 common 
labor was geiting 53c an hour. The other 


workers were raised proportionately. The eight- 


hour day and 48-hour week replaced the ten- 
hour day and the 60-hour week. Other unfair 


working conditions were either set aside or 
modified. | 
- The packers, so long used to autocracy, 
chafed under this new system. At any rate, 
last March they simultaneously announced that 
they would no longer submit to the authority of 
Judge Alschuler, although the agreement. under 
which he was acting did not expire until Sep- 
tember. On protest of the unions and after con- 
ference with the Secretary of Labor, an agree- 
ment was reached that the men would accept an 
eight-cent hourly reduction, the packers to 
promise not to scrap the arbitration machinery. 
Packers Not Satisfied oe 
Not satisfied. with this wage reduction, the 
packers petitioned Judge Alschuler in June for 
an additional 5c hourly wage reduction. They 
were represented by a corps of able corporation 
lawyers, economists and_ statisticians. The 
workers were represented by Cornelius J. 


- Hayes, President, and Dennis Lane, Secretary 


of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America, with the technical 
assistance of The Labor Bureau, Inc. In its brief 
the union showed that wages of common labor 
were only 1214 per cent higher than they were 
in January, 1918, when Judge Alschuler set the 
first fair wage. The cost of living was 27 per 
cent higher than it was in January, 1918! 
Furthermore, the total annual earnings of a 
common laborer with a 45c hourly wage, based 
on a 48-hour week and a year of 52 weeks, 
amounts to $1,123.20. The employees’ repre- 
sentatives priced the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Minimum Health and Decency 
Budget (for a family of five) and found that it 
requires $2,557.86 to purchase the commodities 
and services therein enumerated. | 
The brief of the unions also refuted the con- 
tention of the packers that the wages of their 
workers were higher than those of similar 
classes of workers in other industries. The 


‘packers gathered their comparative wage sta- 


tistics from unorganized industries, which the 
union argued was unfair, since during scarcity 
of labor unorganized workers are not restrained 
either by trade union agreement or arbitration 
machinery from taking advantage of every turn | 
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in the labor market. On the other hand, in a 
period: of depression, they are helpless and 
must submit to wage reductions, however dras- 
tic. In organized industries the wages of both 
skilled and unskilled workers were higher than 
the wages of packing house employees. Thus 
the hourly wage of railroad shop workers ex- 
ceeded from 2 to 19 cents the hourly rate for 
similar workers in the packing industry after the 
last railroad wage reduction. 
“Poverty” of the Packers 


But, in tune with all big business, the packers 
stressed their bad financial condition. 
cut in wages would stimulate industry, by en- 
abling them to increase the price paid to live 
stock raisers and reduce the selling cost. The 
unsoundness of their claim was clearly shown 
by the fact that a 5-cent reduction in wages 
means a saving of 71/100 of a cent in reiation 


» 
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CHICAGO POLICE IN STOCK YARDS DISTRICT 
Driving Back Strike Sympathizers in Night Attack 


to the selling price. Then the union presented a 
financial analysis of the condition of the pack- 
ers. Swift & Company was chosen as a rep- 
resentative case. This firm has had a healthy 
and prosperous growth, having weathered un- 
favorable conditions without any permanent 
financial injuries. Current assets grew grad- 
ually from $41,000,000 in 1905 to $319,000,000 
in 1920; fixed assets from $16,000,000 in 1905 
to $96,000,000 in 1920; surplus from $10,000,- 
000 to $81,500,000; and total invested capital 
from $45,000,00 to $231,000,000. 

“Besides this healthy growth, there is conclusive evi- 
dence that the packers have been able financially to 
weather other adverse general business conditions. The 
panic of 1907, with its drastic results on general business 
conditions, left them with a profit of 9.9 per cent of 
‘invested capital (capital stock and surplus) in 1907, and 
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12.6 per cent on capital stock. This rate of profit was 
almost as much as was obtained in the previous year, 
while 1908 and 1910 showed earnings on invested cap- 
ital of 11.4 per cent for each year. They continued their 
operations, making large returns and laying aside an- 
nually large sums for surplus. 

“The earnings of the company on capital stock from 
1905 to 1915 fell only once below 11 per cent. This 
occurred in 1911, when the earnings amounted to 8.4 per 
cent. In 1916, however, the ratio of earnings to capital 
stock mounted to 27.29 per cent, and in 1917 to an even 
larger percentage, namely, 34.65 per cent. The ratio in 
1920 was only 3.4 per cent, which, in view of~general 
business conditions, might not be considered a poor 
showing. It is quite apparent, however, that the earnings 
from operations for the fiscal year 1920 were in reality 
much greater than 3.4 per cent on capital stock, because 
of the fact that the reduction in inventory values was 
apparently not charged off to surplus, but actually almost 
entirely to current operations. The rate of 3.4 per cent 
for 1920 is, therefore, misleading and questionable, since 
it represents the results after the heavy decreases in 
inventory values were charged all to the current year.”’ 


“Industrial Democracy’’ Supplants Arbitration 

Judge Alschuler finally denied the petition of 
the packers. He ruled that previous wage re- 
ductions represented “practically 19 per cent 
reduction from the top of the wages,’’ and that 
a further reduction was not then justified. This 
was too much for the packers. The Armour 
Company announced that it would introduce 
“industrial democracy” in its plants via the 
“‘American’’ employee representation plan. Not 
long thereafter Armour announced a meeting 
of its “employee representatives” in Chicago. 
At these sessions the officers of the firm ex- 
plained the condition of the company, where- 
upon the conference voted to accept the follow- 
ing wage reductions: Workers receiving 45c 
an hour or less to be reduced 714c; those re- 
ceiving 45c to 50c to have a 5c reduction; and 
a 3c reduction for those making over 50c. Sim- 
ilar meetings were called by the other packing 
firms, and the “representatives” voted a like 
reduction. Morris, not having an employee rep- 
resentation plan, merely announced a similar 
wage cut. On the basis of these reductions, 
over 65 per cent of the packing house workers 
will be receiving a weekly wage of $18. 

The Missing Link 

The daily press applauded effusively. It 
heralded this mode of procedure as the discov- 
ery of the missing link in the evolution of in- 
dustry. At last the workers acknowledge that 
their interests are wholly and unequivocally 
identical with the interests of their employers. 
Photographs were reproduced of the sessions 


at which the ‘“‘workers”’ voted themselves an 
outright reduction of wages. It did not occur 
to any of the editors that nothing demonstrated 
more conclusively the hypocrisy of the em- 
ployee representation plan than previous events 
in the packing industry. When Judge Alschuler 
denied a wage reduction the cost of living was 
still on the decline, and business generally stag- 
nant. Now, with the cost of living having run 
its downward course (cost of living declined 
from May to September 1.7 per cent), and busi- 
ness indicating a slow, but gradual, improve- 
ment, we have the spectacle of workers ‘‘volun- 
tarily” and ‘“gleefully’’ voting themselves a 
wage reduction! 

But the workers and their leaders were not as 
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officials of other unions having members who 
are employed in the stock yards and packing 
plants. It was there decided to call a strike 
on the day when the wage reductions would be 
put into effect. This day proved to be Mon- 
day, December 5. 
The Workers Stand for Arbitration 

Here again the daily press relied upon the 
wrong sources for its information. The first two 
days’ headlines pronounced the strike a failure. 
But when the workers resorted to mass demon- 
strations, the newspapers were forced to recog- 
nize the effectiveness of the strike. Even the 
Kansas Industrial Court—the magic wand of 
Governor Allen—could not keep the workers 
from refusing to submit to arbitrary wage re- 
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KANSAS WOMEN ON MARCH, 6,000 STRONG 


In recent labor crises women have played an active part. This has marked both the packing strike and this march of the 
Kansas miners’ wives and daughters against the anti-Howat miners 


credulous as the gentlemen of the daily press. 
Upon learning that the packers had determined 
to scrap the arbitration machinery which had 
maintained peace in critical times, the Butcher 
Workmen called a conference of local repre- 
sentatives in Omaha for August 15. At this 
gathering the international officials were in- 
structed to ask for a renewal of the arbitration 
agreement. The packers failed to respond to 
the proposal. A strike vote resulted in a 90 
per cent favorable return. The Butcher Work- 
men then called a meeting of the international 
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ductions and the scrapping of machinery that 
assured them a voice in the determination of 
their working conditions. Now, Allen is to 
emulate Governor Preuss, of Minnesota, in or- 
dering out the state militia to keep the workers 
from picketing. In Chicago the police reserves 
are on duty in Packingtown. In the meantime, 
the 50,000 skilled and unskilled striking work- 
ers are holding out. They stand ready to return 
to work as soon as the packers decide to recognize 
the Alschuler arbitration machinery, or any other 
fair arbitration method. 


Kenesaw Mountain Landis Decides— 


And Chicago “Citizens’’ Plan $3,000,000 Fund to Establish “Open Shop 
By ROBERT M. BUCK 


7 HE “open shop” effort to destroy the 
- labor unions, so far as Chicago is con- 
cerned, centers for the present in the 
building trades, although a kindred struggle in 
the local printing industry should not be lost 
sight of, nor what employers have done in the 
metal trades. Early in the development of the 
present situation in the building industry came 
the Dailey commission. This was an investi- 
gating committee, composed of members of 


the Legislature, headed by State Senator John . 


Dailey, a lawyer of Peoria, Ill., for many years 


recognized as the spokesman of distillery in- 


terests in the Illinois General Assembly. 


An “Impartial’’ Commission 

The Dailey Commission made the usual one- 
sided investigation, resulting in denunciation 
of labor union leaders, with lesser criticisms for 
contractors, and still milder comment on mort- 
gage bankers. Indictments resulted against 
labor men. The same degree of merit no doubt 
does not attach to each of these indictments, 
but some of them, at least, are on debatable 
technical ground. For instance, the officials 
of the carpenters are indicted for alleged vio- 
lations of the Sherman anti-trust law because 
of a-clause in their contract that they will not 
install non-union made trim nor any but union 
trim made in Chicago. This clause in their 
contract is a necessary defensive tactic to pro- 
tect their wage scale. | | 

Throughout the period of the Dailey Com- 
mission hearings, efforts were in progress by 
the employers to reduce wages from $1.25 to 
$1 an hour for skilled workers, and from $1 to 
75 cents an hour for laborers. 

With these indictments pending, pressure 
was put on the unions to accept Federal Judge 
Landis as arbitrator of this wage dispute. It 
was in this fashion that the so-called agree- 
ment to arbitrate was forced on the unions 
and Judge Landis was named. Certain trades, 
-among them the carpenters, stood out and re- 
fused to become parties to the proceeding. 

The memorandum of agreement to Judge 
Landis’ arbitration was definite. It stated that 
he was to arbitrate wages. Judge Landis ac- 
cepted the agreement—and proceeded to vio- 


late the arrangement. He refused to arbitrate 
the wage scales until first he had overhauled 
the existing agreements between the unions 
and the contractors. 


Zeal of the Worthy Judge 


The zeal of the judge was appalling. He 
tore two-score union agreements to pieces and 
conducted a veritable inquisition in an effort to 
force contractors and men to agree to wipe out 
some of the clauses of these contracts and mod- 
ify others. 

Finally, he produced what he called a uni- 
form agreement. The contractors were or- 
ganized in two associations, the Building Con- 
struction Employers’ Association and the Asso- 
ciated Builders. He insisted that all the con- 
tractors affiliated with these two associations 
and all the unions affiliated with the Chicago 
Building Trades Council ratify this general 
“agreement” and make all their future agree- 
ments in consonance therewith. When exam- 
ined, it was found to be built on certain “‘car- 
dinal points” or doctrines, eight in number. 
These points were not new. They were formu- 


lated many years ago in another “open” shop 


drive, at a time when an attempt was made to 
destroy the building trade unions in Chicago. 
They were as follows: 


| The 


I.—That there shall be no limitations to the amount 
of work a man shall perform during his working 
day. 

II.—That there shall be no restriction of use of ma- 

chinery, tools or appliances. 
Ii].—That there shall-be no restriction of the use of 
any raw or manufactured material, except prison 
made. 
IV.—That no person shall have the right to interfere 
with workmen during working hours. 
V.—That the use of apprentices shall not be pro- 
hibited. 
VI.—That the foreman shall be the agent of the em- 
. ployer. | 
‘VII.—That workmen are at liberty to work for whomso- 
ever they see fit but that they shall demand and 
receive the wages agreed upon by the Joint Arbi- © 
tration Board in this trade under all circum- 
stances. 

VITI.—The employers are at liberty to employ and dis- 
charge whomsoever they see fit. 


“Open Shop” Principles 


After this ‘“‘open’” shop document had been 
accepted by the central organizations involved, 
Judge Landis announced his wage award. 
Here he violated a fundamental trade union 
principle. Every union wage agreement pro- 
vides a minimum wage rate and the employer 
is at liberty to pay as much more than those 
rates to workers with more skill, as he wishes. 
The rates announced by Judge Landis were 
maximum rates—rigid rates—and any em- 
ployer paying more to his workers was to be 
not only held up io scorn, but put out of busi- 
ness if possible. 


The Judge’s Generosity to the Employers 


Then, an arbitrator usually decides a wage 
scale at some point between the extreme de- 
mands of the two parties to the dispute. The 
low extreme in this case was $1 an hour for 
skilled mechanics. Many of the rates fixed 
by Judge Landis were lower than $1 an hour— 
that is, lower even than the employers had 
wished them. | 


There was immediate rebellion among the 
unions. Several of them refused to abide by 
the award. Those who did this openly were 
the seven or eight crafts that had not accepted 
Judge Landis as an arbitrator. But workers 
in certain of the other unions refused to accept 
the reduced wages, and the contractors employ- 
ing them, in the main, continued to pay the pre- 
Landis wage scale. | 


Thus Judge Landis found himself. helpless. 
‘Unlike other arbitrators, he undertook to en- 
force his award. This he found himself unable 
to accomplish, for lack of power. The parties 
whose dispute he had umpired were proceeding 
- with mutual satisfaction to’ do business just 
as they had before he umpired the dispute. 
So he tried to apply his compulsion not only to 
the unions, but to the contractors also. 


When he found that he was helpless he 
stepped aside and graciously withdrew his 
threats and pronunciamentos from the front 
pages of the newspapers. He postponed argu- 
ments on an application for a rehearing, which 
application was made by the unions, while the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association, the two real estate 
boards of Chicago and one or two other organi- 
zations, organized a ‘Citizens’ Committee to 
Enforce the Landis Award.” 


January, 1922 


‘Citizens’ Committee’”’ to the Rescue 


This committee appointed an executive com- 
mittee, numbering on its membership some of 
the most: bitter anti-union employers of the 
city. They incorporated the association and 
demanded that the bankers refuse loans to per- 
sons wishing to put up buildings, except upon 
contracts stipulating that the Landis wages 
should be paid. 


This appeared to be mainly a threatening ~ 
gesture, so the next thing the committee did 
was to announce that it would institute a cam- 
paign to raise $3,000,000 to import scab car- 
penters and other mechanics to take the place 
of those who would not abide by the Landis. 
award. They said they were not trying to 
enforce the “open” shop, but they stated that 
they would maintain no relations with any 
union that did not work for the Landis wages, 
and that they would hire no member of such a 
union. They started off with the carpenters, 
who had taken a positive and unequivocal) stand 
on that point. The “Citizens’’’ Committee said 
it was through with the Carpenters’ union. 


Their attempt to import scab carpenters was 
farcical. The only effect it had was to stiffen 


the determination of the carpenters, who now 


started to visit local unions of other trades, with 
requests that such locals go on record as refus- 
ing to work with non-union carpenters or any 
other non-union men. A resolution to that 
effect is pending before the Building Trades 
Council. | 

Injunction Against the “Citizens” 


The carpenters then started fighting . the 


“Citizens’ ’”? Committee on a new tack. They 


started injunction proceedings (to be argued 
some time in January) to enjoin the committee 
from placing a boycott against their union or 
its members. 


The very latest development is the institu- 
tion of a series of mass meetings to fight the 
“open” shop, by a group of active trade union- 
ists. These meetings are drawing large audi- 
ences, and at this writing it appears as if what - 
threatened to settle down to a winter-long strug- 
gle between the unions and their enemies, the 
“open” shoppers, will turn into a complete rout 
of the ‘“‘open”’ shop, the threats of the employers 
only having served to strengthen the morale of 
the union members. | | 


- Should the Radical Stay In the 
A. F. of L.? 


Wm. Z. Foster Says “Yes”, An I. W. W. Says “No” 
NO PLACE FOR A RADICAL 


By “An I. W. W.” 


M. Z. FOSTER asks the question: What ails 
\ \ American Radicalism?* and then proceeds to 

diagnose the main ailment as: “The Policy of 
Dualism in the economic program of the American Labor 
movement.”’ 

This, says Foster, is directly opposite to the policy 
followed by radicals in ‘‘all other important capitalistic 
countries.” Result: here the “reactionaries are in almost 
complete control.” In other countries “the radicals have 
won the leadership of the masses.” 

Foster is careful not to state how he distinguishes 
between a “radical” and a “reactionary.” It should 
be fair to assume that by radicals he means those whose 
acts are in accord with the workers’ class interests. 
Judged by this standard, there does not seem to be any 
difference between the “radicals”? of other countries and 
the “reactionaries” of this country—both sets betrayed 
the workers by supporting the programs of the war 
lords in the World War. 





HE main ailment, says Foster, started about thirty 
@ years ago. This would take us back to 1891 or 
thereabouts. Foster is either ignorant as to the facts 
on labor organizations in this country, or he takes it 
for granted that his readers are. From 1867 to 1881, 
the Knights of Labor was the only organization of gen- 
eral scope in this country. 1881 witnessed the appear- 
ance of the A. F. of L. as a rival separatist or dual 
organization. 

If Foster’s contention that separatist unionism is the 
method that renders success improbable, if not impossible, 
how is it that the A. F. of L. was successful in dis- 
placing the Knights of Labor? Or is the policy of dualism 
erroneous only when operating against the A. F. of L. 

Foster’s reference to the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers is an admission that his program is wrong, 
though he clumsily attempts to make it appear other- 
wise. In plain English the substance of Foster’s logic is, 
a dual union when successful ceases to be a dual union. 

The case of the A. C. W., as stated by Foster, shows 
that it is not possible to capture an organization that is 
in control of the reactionaries. His experience with 
the Chicago Stockyards Council is likewise proof that the 
radicals cannot retain control of any subordinate part 
of an organization when the reactionaries control the 


_ 





*In “Socialist Review” of April-May, 1920. 
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machinery of the general organization. Yet the only 
advice he has to offer to the radicals in other organiza- 
tions, is to travel the same road—support an officialdom 
that betrays you until such time as this officialdom throws 
you out. In short, don’t profit by the experience of 
others. | 

The reference to the lack of numerical strength and 
influence in industry of the dual unions has no bearing 
whatever on the point at issue. The comparatively 
small membership of ‘‘dual’’ radical unions and their 
lack of control of industry arises from many causes and 
duality is not one of them. The aims and objects of 
the radical organizations may have been too advanced 
to gain adherence of the workers; the opposition of 
the employing class through its various agencies may be 
such that the radical organizations cannot contend with 
them successfully. 





HE failure of the Steel strike is a case in point. 

The “regular” organizations and Mr. Foster had 
a free hand. How much influence do they exert in the 
steel industry? What is their numerical strength? It 
would be as logical to say that this organization cam- 
paign failed because the organizations involved were 
not dual. 

Foster’s economic program calls for capturing control 
of the organizations dominated by reactionary elements. 
An impossibility where the organization in question is a 
“going concern.” The winning of the membership of 
all labor organizations to radical ideas, however, can 
and must be accomplished. This can be done by radicals 
agitating within existing organizations and building up 
outside an organization that they, the radicals, control, 
and to which the members of the other organizations can 
turn for aid and protection, not only from the onslaughts 
of the employers but the officials of the ’’regular’’ unions 
as well. 


Foster claims that dualism violates the principle of 
solidarity, and is by reason of this fact a failure. He 
implies that the regular unions observe the principle of 
solidarity. Here again Mr. Foster is either ignorant or 
presumes that the Review’s readers are. If the penalty 
for violating the principle of solidarity were failure the 
A. F. of L. would have long ceased to exist. The reverse 
is the truth. It is because some dual organizations strive 
to make solidarity of labor a fact instead of a phrase, 


that they have met with such brutal opposition from 
the minions of the employers. 

If Mr. Foster is able to read history truthfully, he will 
see that Labor’s radical past began to wane with the 
accession of the A. F. of L. to a dominating position 
in the labor movement. As that organization grew, 
radicalism waned. 


~ 





TOSTER’S reference to Seattle and what occurred 

there is rather unfortunate for his case. Seattle 
happens to be the stronghold of the I. W. W, and it is 
due.to this fact that the A. F. L. in that section is more 
radical than elsewhere. It has to be, or go out of exist- 
ence, because of the radical education carried on in 
that section by the I. W. W. 

The great wave of radicalism that Foster speaks of— 
the eight hour day, general strike and International 
Labor Day—are all the fruit of the K. of L. influence. 
As the A. F. L. replaced the K. of L. as the dominant 
labor organization, the militants, whose activities were 
responsible for labor’s radical program were blacklisted 
and hounded out of industry by the unholy combination 
of the bosses and the craft union officials. 


”? 






To is no question, however, but what American 

radicalism is ailing, and it is high time that the ailment 
_be correctly diagnosed and the remedies applied. The 
_ purpose in writing this criticism of Mr. Foster’s article is 
_to supply some of the reasons for present day conditions 
in this country and the remedy. The cause for this 
condition can be generalized as two-fold. 
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First, a general indifference on the part of the 
average worker, organized and unorganized, to radical 
ideas. Secondly, inability of the radicals to arouse the 
needed interest in radical ideas among the workers. 

Success of an organization or movement, radical or 
otherwise, depends upon the ability, sincerity and intelli- 
gence of those who advocate and are a part of it. 


The radical movement needs sincerity among its 
members in the sense that they strive for a revolutionary 
ideal because of the ideal itself, and not merely as a 
means by which it gratified a craving for adventure, the 
urge of an abnormal ego or to obtain financial or other 
advantages therefrom. To put it in another way, that 
they do not use a movement for personal aggrandizement 
in any form whatsoever. | 


Intelligence of a degree that they are able to know 
the why and wherefore of the struggle, that they can 
not be led away from the main issue by crafty individuals 
who befog the issue with sophistries, misstatements and 
garbled facts. Intelligence that will enable them to 
correctly judge the worth of service rendered and at 
the same time not exaggerate it to the point of hero- 
worship. Intelligence in short, that is able to judge all 
factors in relation to their true values to the radical 
program. 


Ability to do the thing required; to make use of the 
materials at hand and the circumstances as they arise. 
Ability to impart your knowledge to others and to learn 
from others what you lack—in short, the ability to func- 
tion efficiently in the interest of the organization. 

Knowledge how to do things, and the courage to defy 
wrong policies, whether in or outside the movement. 

Ability, sincerity, intelligence and courage; these four 
necessary qualifications must be combined in a sufficiently 
large percentage of the membership of the radical move- 
ment before any measure of success is possible. This 
condition does not prevail in the American radical move- 
ment and is the main factor in its present helplessness. 

The question of dualism has no bearing on the issue. 


DUAL UNIONISM A MISCHIEVOUS IDEA . 


By Wm. 


that dual unionism is the basic cause of the 

weakness of the American revolutionary move- 
ment. He declares that it is not a factor in the situa- 
tion, and is strong for the policy of breaking up the 
whole labor movement and starting it afresh according 
to blue-printed plans. To support his position he lugs 
in more confused thinking, half-truths, errors and mis- 
understandings than I have seen crowded into one article 
for many a day. 


. N I. Ww. W.”’ attempts to refute my contention 


He cannot, for instance, distinguish the difference 
between the methods used in founding the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, and those always employed by the 
orthodox dual industrial unions. The fact is they repre- 
sent the two opposite poles of tactics for labor mili- 
tants. Before the Amalgamated was launched, the live- 
wires carried on a campaign of minority organization 
within the United Garment Workers, until they finally 


Z. Foster 


succeeded in capturing the majority of its locals. They 
had no dual union. Their working theory was that the old 
union could be captured. On the contrary, the habitual 
method of the dual unions is to sabotage all “regular” 
labor organizations. With them separatism is almost 
a matter of religion. Their working theory is always 
that the old union cannot be captured. The two meth- 
ods are the reverse of each other; one is a process of 
working within the old unions and of keeping the 
militants in the midst of the organized masses, the other 
a process of breaking the old unions from without and 
of pulling the militants out of the organized masses. 
The one tactic leads to success and the other to failure. 
That the campaign in the United Garment Workers led 
to a split, in no way changes the issue. The decisive 
thing. was that the militants stayed with the masses at 
all times and they were able to function. The cardinal 
mistake of the dual unions is that they isolate the mili- 
tants and render them powerless. 
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ROM “An I. W. W.’s” confused references to the 

packing and steel industries, one gathers that the 
recent movements there illustrate the futility of working 
within the old unions. 
no events better show the wisdom of such a course. | 

To expect the militants to exert real power in the 
trade unions, they should have at least a fair degree of 
organization. But in the cases in point they did not even 
have a rag of it. What was done was the work of a 
mere handful of rebels. With no backing whatever from 
the thousands of militants in the many organizations 
concerned, they forced the unionization of two industries 
which had resisted all efforts for many years. Some 
ultra-radicals attempt now to sneer at these achievements, 
but we can easily picture to ourselves the boundless 
boasting we would have to listen to if the great organiza- 
tion campaigns and strikes in the packing and steel indus- 
tries had been the work of any of the well-known dual 
unions. We should suddenly discover that both these 
movements were of epoch-making importance. 

Now the point is, if just a few militants, working 
practically alone, could drive the old unions into such 
great movements, what would have happened had there 
been thoroughly. organized rebel minorities in all the 
unions involved? As for me, I am convinced that the 
sabotage of the old trade union officials in the steel 
industry could have been broken down and the great 
strike won. The events in the packing and steel indus- 
tries demonstrate the power of the militants among 
the organized masses, not their weakness. 





N I. W. W.’s” remarks about Seattle are comical. 
“AFor many years the several dual industrial unions 
have done their level best to pull the rebels out of the 
trade union movement in that city and to break it up. 
And now he comes along trying to claim credit for what- 
ever life and vitality it may unavoidably have left. It 
is as though a man knocked another on the head, tied 
an anchor on his neck, threw him overboard, dropped 
a depth-bomb after him, and then, when his victim 
managed somehow to struggle ashore, more dead than 
alive, applied for a Congressional medal as the saver of 
his life. 

The argument of “An I. W. W.” about the tactics 
of the rebels in Italy being dualistic is answered authori- 
tatively by the action taken by the Italian Communist 
labor men at their first conference, held in Milan, Sep- 
tember 20th of this year. The principal resolution 
passed declared: (1) That Communists should stay inside 
the General Confederation of Labor (C. G. T.), (2) 
Communists should work for trade union unity, (3) 
Communists in the trade union federations affiliated 
with the Red Trade Union International should work 
for unity with the C. G. T., (4) Communists should 
not try to detach unions from the C. G. T., (5) Com- 
- munists in the railroad federation and other independent 
unions should work for affiliation of their organizations 
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moderates. 


Exactly the reverse is the case; 


with the Red Trade Union International and the C. G. T. 
It may be noted that the C. G. T. is controlled by the 
If there is any dual unionism in that pro- 
gram then I am unable to discover it. The stand of the 
Italian Communists on the question of splitting is almost 
identical with that of the Syndicalists and Anarchists, 
the other left-wing elements. 

Nor can dual unionism make any better showing in 
Germany. The outside revolutionary unions count not 
over 150,000 members at the most, while the Commu- 
nist minority within the old unions has the support of at 
least 2,500,000 workers. And the tendency is turning 
more and more strongly against the dual union program. 
In England and France dual unionism is so strictly 
tabooed that to launch a separatist movement would be 
considered practical treason to the rebel cause. “An 
I. W. W.” will have to get his endorsement for dual 
unionism from somewhere else than Europe. There 
the workers have at least learned that they should not | 
split their ranks every t'me someone comes along win 
a-new idea about unionism. 


Slee fight with the Knights of Labor did not begin with 

the launching of the A. F. of L., as is charged, but 
several years later. At first the two organizations felt 
no antagonism toward each other. Says Commons, in 
his “History of Labor in the United States,” page 
321, referring to 1881, when the A. F. of L. was formed; 
“Moreover, as yet the trade unions felt no menace to 
their organizations from the Knights of Labor; in fact 
they were in perfect harmony with the Knights ‘And — 
again, page 397, “The conflict was held in abeyance 
during the early eighties. The trade unions were by 
far the strongest organizations in the field, (emphasis 
mine, W. Z. F.) and scented no particular danger when 
here and there the Knights formed an assembly either 
contiguous to a sphere of a trade union or even encroach- 
ing upon it.”’ How the Knights saw the situation may 
be judged from the following, page 397: “In 1884, this 
friendly feeling (of the A. F. of L.) was largely recip- 
rocated by the Knights of Labor.” In view of these 
statements, which are based upon the most thorough 
study ever made of the Knights of Labor, what becomes 
of the argument that the A. F. of L. was launched to 
destroy the K. of L.? 





Leer is a new wind blowing in the left-wing move- 

ment. It is at last becoming tired of chasing Daniel 
De Leon’s rainbow of a blue-printed, dual union move- 
ment. The rebels are finally awakening to the fact 
that for many years they have been playing into the ene- 
my’s hands by quitting the old trade unions. They are al- 
most through with that method now, and are rapidly turn- 
ing their hands to real work. Nor ean all of “An 
I. W. W.”’s sophistries, which were all right as argu- 
ment. The rebels are finally awakening to the fact of 
the march of progress. Dual unionism, as a settled pro- 
gram, will soon be a thing of the past in the United 
States. 


Building Houses Without 
Private Profit 


By G. D. H. COLE © 





HE Building Guilds are based on the rec- 
ognition of these three principles: They 

- are producing not for profit, but for use; 
they are completely democratic and self-govern- 


ing;.and the workers on a Guild job have the ut- 
most measure of security which it is in the posi- 
tion of the Guilds under the capitalist system to 
afford to them. This, the Guildsmen believe, is 
why better work is being done, and why the cost 
of production is brought down while the quality 
jis being improved. | 
How the Building Guild Works 

Let me explain the actual method of work- 
ing which exists within the Building Guild. 
In the first place, they are based fully and 
completely upon the trade union movement. 
In each locality the Guild Committee consists of 
trade union representatives from each of the sec- 
tions into which.the industry is divided. Thus, 
on a typical Guild Committee, there will be two 
representatives of ‘the wood-workers; two of the 
painters; two of the bricklayers; two of the build- 
ers’ laborers; and so on. Special provision is also 
made for the representation of the technical and 


administrative, as well as the manual-working > 


grades, and for the appointment to the Commit- 
tee of representatives from the workers employed 
on any large contract within the district. The 
Guild is distinct from the trade unions, and 
neither interferes with the working of the trade 
unions in their own sphere, nor is interfered 
with by them. But the’exclusively trade union 
basis of the Guild organization is the guarantee 
of its working-class point of view and of its soli- 
darity with the working-class movement. 

Not only is the local Guild organization demo- 
cratic, and based on the trade unions. What is 
far more important, the work is executed under 
strictly self-governing conditions. On each con- 
tract the workers actually employed have their 
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own job organization, and choose, as a rule, their 
own foremen and supervisors; the Guild Commit- | 
tee choosing only the general foreman who super- 
vises the job as a whole. Guild discipline is an 
entirely different thing from discipline under cap- 
italist conditions, and foremen and supervisors 
are regarded not as officials imposed from above, 
but as co-workers appointed by the groups o: op- 
eratives themselves. Each representative of a 
trade or section of the industry upon the Guild 
Committee is responsible, in conjunction with the 
local Guild secretary, for the supply, conditions of 
employment, and discipline of the workers belong- 
ing to his own craft; and, if any question touching 
trade union rules or regulations arises, the local 
Management Committee of the trade union is 
called into consultation, and the matter is decided 
jointly between it and the local Guild Committee. 
Generally speaking, the foreman on the Guild jobs 
acts, not as a disciplinary official, but as an or- 
ganizer of the work and a natural leader of the 
work group. His authority is not resented, and 
indeed, he seldom needs to exercise authority in 
the ordinary sense. The democratic choice of 
foremen and supervisorsis developing anew form 
of leadership under which the o!d problems of the 
“never-ending audacity” of officials hardly arises. 
Every man on a Guild job, or at least the great 
majority of the men, is actively interested in the 
best possible organization of the work; and the 
process of getting the work done as well as pos- 
sible thus becomes a cooperative concern in which 
everybody pulls his full weight.and tries to work 
in as well as possible with his fellows. 


The National Guild 


The regional and national organization of the 
Building Guild is based upon the local organiza- 
tion. The Guild Committees within a regional 
area, such as the Metropolitan area or the North 
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Western region of England, are organized into a 
Regional Council, which consists of the represen- 
tatives from each of the Guild Committees within 
the region. The Guild Committee has the power 
of co-operation for the purpose of securing ade- 
quate representation of technical or administra- 
tive capacity, or of any particular craft which 
does not secure representation by the ordinary 
process of election. The National Board of the 
Building Guild, in its turn, consists of one repre- 
sentative from each of the Regional Councils, and 
the Board possesses the same power of co-option 
as exists in the region. 

This is a mere skeleton outline of the organiza- 
tion of the Building Guild movement, and it is not 
in the main upon this form of organization, neces- 
sary as it is to safeguard its democratic character, 
but upon the spirit behind the movement, and the 
purpose with which it works, that its success de- 
pends. Lest I should be accused of giving too 
partial a view of this success, I will cite, not my 
own opinion, but that of a competent observer, 
Mr. Ernest Selley, who was deputed by the Garden, 
Cities and Town Planning Association of Great 
Britain to make a special inquiry into the work of 
the Guilds. Mr. Selley’s testimony is the evi- 
dence of one who approached the question without 
previous bias, and formed his opinion by actual 
observation of the work being done upon the vari- 
ous contracts into which the Guilds entered. This 
is what he says: 


An Impartial Expert’s View 


“There is a notable absence of the lethargic movements 
which one is accustomed to see on all kinds of building 
work. Everybody appears to be working with a will, as 
though the job had to be carried through with the utmost 
possible speed. 


“On one scheme, where 236 men were employed, I took 
particular care to inspect places where, in normal con- 
ditions, workmen might be found “milking,” e. g., behind 
stacks of bricks, timber stores, shed, etc. In no case did 
I discover anything of the sort. I watched a group of 
laborers shovelling earth into carts. It was wonderful 
how quickly the carts were filled. This intense activity 
was not due to the intimidation of a vigilant foreman. 
The men were on their honor. As a workman put it: 
‘It is a question of honor with the men, they want to do 
their best; and they have every incentive to do so: it is 
in their own interest that they should.’ Another man 
remarked: ‘You won’t find any “swinging” on this job. 
The work goes on just the same whether the foreman is 
about or not.’ I corroborated this for myself. 


“In the joinery shop, all the men were working at top 
speed. I discovered that the shop foreman was “away 
queer.” A laborer engaged on digging trenches said, 
‘things are very fair on this job. You don’t get “‘hunched”’ 
about. Another said, ‘We don’t want no “dogging” on 
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because they had been inspired by Guild ideals. 


this job. Where’s the need? We shouldn’t have volun- 
teered if we didn’t mean to do our best.’ On one scheme 
I discovered a variation of what I had come to regard as 
the Guild standard rate of work. I noticed in my wan- 
derings over the site that there appeared to be a ‘sagging’ 
in the speed worked by some of the laborers. Among a 
group employed on excavation work, only a few seemed 
to be working with a will. The others appeared to find a 
philosophical joy in contemplation rather than activity. 
I overheard one of the hard workers exclaim: ‘Come on, 
mates, you’re letting us down!’ This remark had the de- 
sired effect. The general foreman explained that, as 
there were large numbers of unemployed in the neighbor- 
hood, many had volunteered merely for a job, and not 
Besides, 
it would take time for their minds and muscles to re- 
spond to the new stimuli. His experience was that, after 
a few weeks, two or three keen guildmen produced won- 
derful effects on a whole gang. 


‘“‘Work carried on in such a spirit should result in in- 
creased output, and I found expert opinion unanimous 
on this point. . . . I was careful to interview the people 
best able to decide, that is, clerks of the works. Some 
were more guarded in their replies than others, but all 
were pleased with output. Some went so far as to say 


that outputs on Guild schemes were 25 per cent above the 


average for similar kinds of work by other contractors. 
‘Notwithstanding the increased speed, the Guilds are 
putting forth, none of the work is sceamped. The quality 
of Guild work is of a very high standard. The Surveyor 
to the Bentley-with Arksey Urban District Council stated 
in writing: ‘The quality of the work is extra good and far 
superior to that done by any other contractors in the 
district.’ A high official of the Ministry of Health de- 
clared that the work of the guildsmen at the Clayton es- 
tate was ‘the best in England and Wales.’ The Chairman 
of the Contracts Sub-Committee of the Manchester City 
Corporation said: ‘Work on Guild contracts beats every- 
thing.’ The brickwork on the Clayton estate is the finest 
I have ever seen. I heard complaints concerning this 
scheme; production was excellent, but quality was too 
good! The Guild, of course, could reduce costs even 
lower by putting in inferior work. But no Guild crafts- 
man would willingly consent to scamp his work. One of 
the most hopeful signs of the Guild movement is the re- 
vival of the craft spirit. ‘We shall do work worthy of the 
Middle Ages,’ exclaimed one of the Manchester opera- 
tives. Every guildman I talked to appeared proud of 
the work the Guild was doing. A London operative said: 
‘We want the people to point to those houses and say, 
‘‘Those fine places were built by the Guild.”’ A wood- 
worker of 35 years’ experience said it was a real pleasure 
to work for the Guild. Life was worth living because his 
craft was ‘honored and not debased.’ In the joinery shop 
the men took pleasure in pointing out the excellence of 
the work, and how it differed from ordinary jerry build- 
ing. At Walthamstow, where the men had insisted on 
doing all the joinery work on the site, I examined the cot- 
tage dressers. The drawers were made to fit, and were 
dovetailed not only in the front but at the back. On 
another scheme a carpenter was at work on the frame of 
a mansard roof. It is usual to mortice and tenon only 
the main posts and to ‘but in’ the intermediaries. On 
this job all were morticed and tenoned. ‘We are crafts- 


men,’ said another, ‘and the first thing with us is our 
craft. We like doing our work well. There’s no plea- 


sure in scamping. Any man who is a craftsman will tell 


you that.’ ” 

[Quoted from the Report of Mr. Ernest Selley, “An 
Inquiry Into the Working of the Building Guilds,” pub- 
lished in “Garden, Cities and Town Planning,” issue of 
June, 1921.] 

The Working Class on Trial 


In my own observations of the working of the 
Building Guilds, I have formed the opinion that 
one of the most powerful influences which is mak- 
ing Guildsmen do their best for the success of the 
Guild is their feeling that in the Building Guild 
the working class is on its trial. The trial, rt is 
true, is not a fair one; for there are many ob- 
stacles in the way of success, and the Guild is con- 
stantly hampered by the opposition of the public 
authorities, the master builders, and the suppliers 
of building materials. But the Guild workers are 
well aware that failure, even in face of these ad- 
verse conditions, will be widely interpreted as 
proving the incapacity of the working class to 
control industry, and the Utopian character of de- 
mands for industrial self-government. 


Nothing for Private Profit 


Not a ha’ penny of private profit can be 
made on a Guild contract. The remuneration 
of the individual guildsman does not depend in 
the very smallest degree on the character or 
amount of the work which he does. He has, in 
in the capitalist sense, no “‘incentive’’ to do good 
work; and, if the capitalists were right, he 
ought to spend his time “‘slacking”’ on the job, 
and to do his work as badly as possible. Yet 
it is notorious that, where the capitalist incen- 
tives to labor—the fear of dismissal, and the 
prospect of gain from greater output—are pres- 
ent, far worse work, and far less of it, is being 
done than on the Guild jobs. Clearly, then, 
there is something wrong with the capitalist 
diagnosis of the industrial problem, and the 
condition of an efficient industrial order is not 
the affording of further material incentives of 
the old kind, but the provision of a new motive 
for good work. It is in the presence of this 
new motive, and in the feeling that the potency 
of its appeal is under trial in the Guild experi- 
ment, that the guildsmen rely for the lowering 
of building costs, and the improvement of build- 
ing construction. 


Of course, the evidence of the success of the 
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Guilds is not yet conclusive, and cannot be con- 
clusive until the experiment has been made on 
a much larger scale, and over a longer period 
of time. It is still doubtful whether, in face 
of the growing capitalist opposition, the Build- 
ing Guild will be able to clear the ground for 
an adequate experiment. Prevented from se- 
curing for the present further public contracts, 
and driven back upon tenders for the execution 


of private work, the Guild encounters fresh 


difficulties arising out of the necessity for ade- 
quate plant and organization. It cannot secure 
this plant and organization without some cap- 
ital, and the raising of capital inevitably brings 
with it dangers to the purely Guild character 
of the enterprise. At present the Building 
Guild.is endeavoring to meet these dangers by 
asking the trade unions to supply it, at a fixed 


rate of interest, with the capital which is re- 


quired for immediate development; and, at the 
annual conference, this autumn, of the Na 
tional Federation of Building Trades Opera- 
tives, a resolution directing the trade unions 
in the industry to consider favorably the ques- 
tion of providing the sum required was unani- 
mously passed. 


In a Guild Society, the raising of adequate 
capital for industrial enterprise would be a 
social function; and it would not be left for 
an industrial Guild to borrow as best it could 
the sums required for development. But there 
can be no complete or perfect Guild under 
capitalist conditions. The most that can be 
secured at the moment is such an approximation 
to the conditions of Guild working and Guild 
organization as the capitalist environment per- 
mits. Not even the most devoted admirer of 
the Building Guild would suggest that it is a 
National Guild in the full sense, nor that it 
can hope to apply, save in a very partial way, 
the principles of Guild organization. The es- 
tablishment of these principles in any full sense 
involves the supersession of the capitalist sys- 
tem, and that supersession is not yet. But I 
do claim for the workers in the building indus- 
try that they are, under very difficult condi- 
tions, pointing the way to an alternative indus- 
trial order, and that the example of their suc- 
cess is one calculated to inspire other groups 
of workers to seek self-government, and to pave 
the way for a more complete supersession of 
capitalism. | 


(This is Mr. Cole’s second article on the Building Guilds.) 
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_ Labor and Psychology 


By PRINCE HOPKINS 


| AS psychology—the science of the mind— 
H any message to give to labor in its strug- 

gles for a larger life? Until recently, 
judging from their indifference to mental science, 
the vast majority of workers seem to have an- 
swered this question in the negative. During the 
last few years, however, a distinct change in atti- 
tude has been noted, and scarcely any subject in 
the curriculum of workers’ universities now se- 
cures a more enthusiastic hearing than does 
psychology. 

Organized labor deals with people. Labor is suc- 
cessful in its struggle in proportion as it under- 
stands and influences the emotions and intellects 
of members, friends and opponents; and labor 
realizes to an increased extent that a thorough 
knowledge of the laws of psychology helps ines- 
_timably toward this understanding. 


One of the most interesting and important. 


problems on which psychology can throw light is 
that of the goal, if any, of human existence, the 
aim of life. . For the labor movement depends for 
its effectiveness on the individual loyalty and 
activity of its membership. The ideals of life 
adopted by this membership largely determine the 
kind of service which that membership will give 
to the movement. If the individuals composing 
the labor movement, for instance, have as their 
life aim mere self-gratification, their contribution 
is likely to be far less than if their ideal is to 
promote the greatest good of the greatest number. 

It is true that this problem—the aim of life—is 
not one on which all philosophers are agreed. 
Early man read his own motives into nature. He 
believed that there was an intention behind the 
rising of the river in flood, the movement of the 
stars and the “visitations” of his tribe by pesti- 
lence. If he generalized at all he concluded that 
the supreme purpose in life must be the pleasure 
of the spirits or the gods who created and con- 
trolled the entire scheme of things. 

-- The Aim of Life | 

With the Greeks began a line of philosophers 
who assumed that a rational man would pursue 
his own pleasure as the chief end of life. About 
the first really effective critic of this view was 
the Englishman Butler. Butler pointed out that 
when we expect that pleasure will result from an 
act, we presuppose that we already desired the 


act, e.g. we can only expect to obtain pleasure 
from eating if we presuppose that we are hungry. 

It is absurd to say that desire is created by the 
expectation of pleasure, when there can be no 
pleasure until desire has existed. 


From Bentham to Spencer 


With Bentham began the school of philosophers 
known as the “hedonists.”” Bentham returned to 
the view that the chief aim of life is pleasure. | 

Following Bentham came J. S. Mill, who re- 
garded disinterested public spirit as the highest 
motive in life. Mill, in turn, was succeeded by 
the great scientist Darwin, whose researches 
showed that moral qualities were chiefly the re- 
sult of instincts and habits developed in the 
struggle for survival. Spencer, about the same 
period, expounded the “utilitarian” theory. 

The last two generations have witnessed numer- 
ous controversies between those who maintained 
that the Darwinian doctrine of struggle and sur- 
vival implied a competition only of individuals 
against individuals, and those who regarded it as 
a struggle between groups. Nietzche and his type 
inclined to the former point of view. Kropotkin, 
on the other hand, has shown that the struggle 
is rather between tribes than between individuals, 
and that tribes made up of self-seeking individuals 
are actually handicapped when competing against 
those composed of mutually helpful elements. He 
has demonstrated also that the vast majority of 
animals are gregarious, and accordingly need to 
have, and do have, impulses that sometimes 
prompt them to sacrifice their own interests abso- 
lutely for the welfare of the group. | 

James, “the father of experimental psychol- 
ogy,’ points out that our human instincts have 
nothing to do with self-seeking. John Dewey, too, | 
has riddled the self-seeking idea as the sole ex- 
planation of conduct. | 

Yet psychological research has shown that 
unless other motives are unusually powerful, 
pleasure and displeasure are the supreme deter- 
minnants of whether any course of action once 
tried shall be continued or be abandoned. 

Our bodies are machines, the oil-cups of which 
are our various glands. After we have performed 
an action satisfactorily, certain glands secrete a 
fluid helpful to the growth of all our body, but 
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perhaps especially our nerve cells. A 
this process of secretion is what we feel as Pleas- 
ure. But when we perform an action unsuccess- 
fully, fluids are poured forth which interefere 
with bodily (and nervous) growth. It is when 
the “oil-cup” pours out these acids on the metal 
of our engine, that we get the sensation, Displeas- 
ure. 
life usually grows sleek, while the person who 
suffers becomes “careworn” and even ill. The 
carefree clubman’s skin generally looks better 
than does the laborer’s; and the primitive sav- 
age’s, than the civilized man’s. Inside these men, 
changes have occurred in their nervous systems 
similar to those we see in their skins. When a 
system of nervous connections has resulted in 
an act that brought those favorable glandular 
secretions we feel as pleasure, the growth of these 
connections is aided and it becomes easier for a 
nervous current to take this path next time. This 
is the way a habit is formed. Where a system 
of connections has resulted in an act that brought 
displeasure, the growth of connections between 
these nerves cells has been interfered with. Thus 
certain patterns of life (what we call character) 
have been etched into the nerve systems of two 
men by their successes and failures. 


““Happiness”’ 


Hence, although pleasure and displeasure work 
mostly unconsciously as forces determining 
whether or not we’ll repeat a past adventure, yet 
any examination of our motives generally reveals 
their influence to have been vast. Even a child 
will observe the emptiness to him of any achieve- 
ment which brings with it no joy. That even 
when moved by other aims, we should come to 
look on our act as worth repeating, in proportion 
as it brought pleasure with it, is, then, a conse- 
quence of the way we’re built. In its broad sense 
this pleasant tone is best called happiness. 
piness of some kind, then, is indicated by psycho- 
logy for our aim. 

How much we value our own happiness in com- 


parison with that of others will depend upon 
our particular.nature and training. Undoubtedly 





Apparently, 


So it is that the person who has a happy 


fore, the supreme end of life. 


Hap- | 


January, 1922 


some individuals are born more selfish than others, 
just as a cat (a solitary hunter) is more selfish 
than a (gregarious) dog. Social life as lived among © 
many primitive tribes, wherein the struggle for 
life is chiefly a concerted one against the blind 
forces of nature, and in a few modern colonies, de- 
velops the trait of helpfulness. But life in mod- 
ern commercial society, wherein we haggle con- 
tinually with our fellow humans, develops uni- 


versal selfishness. Its sinister effect on character 


is the blackest of all the many evils of our present 
industrial order. 

Notable as the distinguishing factor in, what we 
call good judgment, is the sense of proportion. 
Now, people who. have this sense of proportion 
have to admit that no pleasure which is momen- 
tary merely, nor confined to themselves and a 
few favorites merely,can be so important as the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number of liv: 
ing things. To promote such happiness is, there- 
? Evil we define to 
be what frustrates that end. Good we define as 
what promotes that end. 

The Few and the Many 

How far present-day society is found wanting 
when weighed in this balance! As a Washington 
civil servant well expressed it to Graham Wallas, . 
“The low class man who cares only to draw high 
pay and intrigues. for promotion is happy. The 
man of public spirit or with the craftsman’s love 
of his work is unhappy.” A few persons live in 
luxury, but the millions live on less than our own 
government reports show to be adequate to main- 
tain them in health. A few young people have the 
advantageof a college education, but the millions 
go to work before they are through the grades. 
A few make wars, and the millions fight them. A 
few own the press, pulpit, and schools, and can 
instill their propaganda into old and young, but 
millions have none to speak for them. 

Psychology, in laying down as the aim of life 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
defies the present world order to justify its exist- 
ence, and offers the individual worker and the - 
whole labor movement a compass by which to 
direct their march. | 


MED 
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Labor Opinion 


Significant Expressions on Current Issues by the Labor Press 


A CHALLENGE 


(Painter and Decorator, November, 1921) 

There are lean times ahead for the flag-waving dema- 
gogue. For the lash is across our backs and we are 
coming back to sanity with a rush. We must have work 
and trade or we perish, and in order to have either there 
must be a peaceful reconstruction of society. And the 
first step to that is disarmament. There are two mis- 
sionaries in our midst who are preaching to us with 
irresistible force; they are Unemployment and the Tax 
Gatherer. The former is preaching to the poor and 
the latter is preaching to the rich, and they are both 
preaching the same sermon. The choice for us is be- 
tween barbarism and civilization. If the white man’s 
economic dominion is to be restored, if civilization is 
to live, the white races must combine to break the 
power of the sword in the world forever. This lesson 
has been learned in Germany in one way—through the 
humiliation of defeat, the crushing burden of reparation 
made for stupendous folly and crime. It is being learned 
in England in another way—through disillusionment, 
poverty, hunger and threatening revolution. Are the 
American people prepared to learn it, too? If so, the 
Washington Conference should be the beginning of a 
new and happier era. 

Are we English-speaking people ripe for this great 
act of faith and wisdom? There could be no more 
splendid achievement in statesmanship or one more tri- 
umphant in results. | 


THE TIME TO GET BUSY IS NOW 


(Railway Carmen’s Journal, December, 1921) 

The political situation in this country is becoming 
more serious each day. The last outpost of progressive- 
ness, North Dakota, has just recalled its Governor, 
Attorney General and Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Labor. These officials, who made up the industrial com- 
mission of the state, had promoted the state bank, grain 
elevators, flour mills and other enterprises. 

Big Business decreed that they must “walk the plank.” 
With the use of unlimited money and our prostituted 
press, the job has been done. Reaction is now in the 
saddle in every state of the Union and in every depart- 
ment of the Federal Government. What happened to 
the coal miners in their strike in 1919 under a Demo- 
cratic administration has just happened to the Railroad 
Brotherhoods under the present Republican administra- 
tion. The’ whole force of the Federal Government has 
been thrown on the side of the employers. It was de- 
creed, had the railroad strike not been called off, the 
leaders would have had the same dose handed to them 
that the coal miners received. 

The United Mine Workers of America in their recent 
convention in Indianapolis, realizing the necessity of 
action, not merely “viewed with alarm” the present 
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tendencies of those in control of our governmental af- 
fairs, but adopted a resolution favoring the formation 
of a new political party combining the forces of organ- 
ized labor and organized farmers, and instructed their 
officers to do all in their power to perfect such an 
organization. | 

The time to.get busy is now. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT CONFERENCE ACCOM. 
PLISHES LITTLE 


(Boilermakers’ and Iron Ship Builders’ Journal, 
December, 1921) 

The hand-picked Harding Unemployment Conference 
has met and adjourned without accomplishing very much 
practical results. However, the mouthpieces of big busi- 
ness took advantage of the occasion to present resolutions 
advocating the repeal of the Adamson law, the abolish- 
ment of the Labor Board created under the Cummings- 
Esch, reduction of wages, lengthening of hours of labor, 
granting large sums to the railroads, etc., and took ad- 
vantage of their superior numbers on the Committee on 
Manufactures to recommend these things to the general 
conference. However, as those in charge realized that 
such a course would react upon the heads of those respon- 
sible, they did not act upon the recommendations of this 
committee. President Gompers and a couple of other 
delegates representing labor presented a minority report 
which tore the recommendations of the committee to 
shreds, and vigorously defended the interests of the 
workers. This report, like that of the majority, was 
read, but not acted upon. 





PROFITEERS AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
(International Molders’ Journal, Nov., 1921) 


One internal cause of the present depression is the 
unequal distribution of the wealth created through pro- 
duction since 1896. Middlemen who have contributed 
nothing of value have added to costs, or prices. The 
manufacturer, the legitimate middleman and the retailer 
have demanded prices which placed them among the 
rapacious profiteers, and many banks belong in the same 
category. 

It is not that there has been any over-production of 
useful articles, but instead that there has been a great. 
under-consumption—the wage-earner’s real wage en- 
abling him to buy less and less of the necessities and 
comforts of life. 

The cry of those who advocate a reduction in wagés 
as a remedy for the present situation is as impractical, 
unsound and uneconomic as the policy of reparation 
adopted by the Versailles treaty-makers, which com- 
pelled Germany to deliver so many million tons of coal a 
month to France, an action forcing unemployment upon 
the French and British coal miners, and destroying the 
foreign market for coal. | 


The Year 1921 


By HARRY W. LAIDLER 


American Labor |. 


of one of the International Unions, “Shas fought 

with its back against the wall, warding off blow 
after blow delivered by combinations of employers. This 
was the story of the year.” 


. MERICAN labor in 1921,’ wrote the President 


“The chief weapon used by the employers in fighting 
the unions,’”’ declared the Secretary of another interna- 
tional,’ was the weapon of unemployment. Men, espe- 
cially those with families, could not bear to look forward 
to the long winter without employment. They knew that, 
if they refused to meet the terms dictated by the boss, 
they would lose their jobs. For tens of thousands of the 
unemployed were ready to fill any vacancy. Many work- 
ers knuckled under. Employers took advantage of this 
situation by organizing the ‘open shop’ drive, which we 
class as the non-union shop drive. Many employers in- 
sisted that union men cease all connections with organ- 
ized labor. Thousands of union men dropped their union 
membership. The union membership fell off. These 
men must eventually return, and the employer who 
thinks that he has solved the union problem by these 
tactics has the surprise of his life.” 


These statements fairly well summarize the situation 
in the labor movement in the year 1921. The year 
throughout was characterized by unemployment, and 
well organized anti-union drives directed with as much 
vigor against the hitherto impregnable typographical 
unions, miners and railroad brotherhoods as against the 
weaker organizations. In their efforts to achieve their 
ends, the employing interests made a systematic use of 
all available weapons. The injunction, the armed guard, 
the state militia, the press, and, above all, the power of 
hunger, were employed in this fight at every opportunity. 
Nor was the company union, as in the packing industry, 
neglected. The civil war in West Virginia resulting in 
an effort to make the large West Virginia coal field 100 
per cent non-union, revealed the tactics of capital at 
its worst. 


The drive brought results. It forced down wages, de- 
creased union membership, broke up many a closed shop. 
If it was aimed to destroy trade unionism, however, it 
failed. The unions, for the most part, remained intact. 
In many cases, as in the fight against the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, the workers came out of the fight 
with a stronger morale than ever. The employers’ offen- 
sive gave birth to amalgamation of forces, as in the case 
of the textile workers. It gave an impetus to the move- 
ment for independent political action, to co-operative 
activity, to the development of workers’ education, to the 
employment of expert researchers, to the use of the in- 
junction in behalf of labor, as in the recent strike of 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers, and to a 
campaign for social ownership and workers’ control, as 
in the case of the miners. 
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INJUNCTIONS 


By Walter Nelles 


junctions issued during the year against labor. 
In commenting on some of the more important cases 
decided by the United States Supreme Court, Walter 
Nelles declares: ‘The year in injunctions came in with 


the Duplex case (Duplex Printing Co. v. Deering, 254 
U. S. 443), and went out with the American Steel Foun- 
dries case and with the Supreme Court decision making 
unconstitutional the Arizona statute which undertook to 
prohibit the courts from enjoining picketing. 


“The Duplex case, decided by the Supreme Court on 
January 3, 1921, substantially established that when 
Congress, at Mr. Gompers’ solicitation, gave organized 
labor the Clayton Act with its high-sounding declaration 
that ‘the labor of a human being is not an article of 
commerce,’ what organized labor actually got was a 
gilded brick. 


“The injunction in the Duplex case restrained the 
International Union of Machinists from injuring the 
interstate trade of the Duplex Company, a Michigan 
company, by boycotting its products and customers in 
New York. Section 20 of the Clayton Act forbids the 
granting of an injunction restraining peaceful persuasion 
to strike or to refuse to patronize in a case ‘between 
employer and employees’ concerning conditions of em- 
ployment. The union invoked this section. The court 
held that this section did not apply to the case in hand, 
that the secondary boycott was not peaceful and lawful 
means, and (2) that a case between a union and an 
employer declining to employ its members was not ‘be- 
tween employer and employees.’ ‘Congress,’ said Justice 
Pitney, ‘had in mind particular industrial controversies, 


l is impossible even to catalogue the important in- 


“not a general class way.’ 


“The year which ensued bristled with injunctions ap- 
plying and extending the principles of the Duplex case 
and its predecessor, the Hitchman case. At the end of 
the year came a decision which drew some of the teeth 
of those cases. In American Steel Foundries v. Tri-City 
Central Trades Council (decided December. 5), the Su- 
preme Court, to be sure, reiterated that Section 20 of 
the Clayton Act applied only to cases between employers 
and employees ‘respecting the terms and conditions of 
their own employment, past, present or prospective,’ and 
did not apply to a case between a union and an em- 
ployer discriminating against its members. They held, 
however (Chief Justice Taft writing the opinion), that, 
irrespective of Section 20 of the Clayton Act, and not 
by virtue of it, unions and central labor bodies as well 
as striking employees themselves have the right, with- 
out interference by injunction, to use lawful and peaceful 
persuasion in aid of a strike. 


LABOR AGE 


“The American Steel. Foundries decision, having thus 
drawn teeth from the earlier cases, replaced the teeth 
drawn with tusks. Lawful propaganda and persuasion 
may not be prevented by injunction. But what persua- 
sion is lawful? ‘We are a social people, and the accost- 
ing by one of another in an inoffensive way,’ with a 


view to influencing the other’s action, is not unlawful... 


But the posting of three or four groups of pickets about 
the American Steel Foundries constituted intimidation. 
The name picket indicates ‘a militant purpose inconsistent 
with peaceable persuasion.’ 
the strikers and their sympathizers should be limited ‘to 
one representative for each point of ingress and egress 
in the plant or place of business, and that all others be 
enjoined from congregating or loitering at the plant 
or in the neighboring streets.’ 


“Not the least significant fact about the American 
Steel Foundries case is that the injunction, thus finally 
corrected and modified in December, 1921, was granted 
by the lower court in Illinois in May, 1914—-seven and 
one-half years earlier. One is reminded of that majestic 
impartiality of the law which Anatole France extols— 
the majestic impartiality which punishes millionaires 


Justice Taft concluded that | 


and beggars with equal severity for sleeping in the park 


and stealing a loaf of bread.” 


CO-OPERATION 
By H. Rappaport 


EALING with the development of the co-operative 
1) idea among the unions during the past year, H. 

Rappaport, of The Co-operative League of Amer- 
ica, declares: 


“The labor movement in 1921 drifted steadily toward 
co-operation. The Illinois miners during November and 
December supplied their striking fellow workers in Kan- 
sas with $200,000 worth of foodstuffs through the Cen- 
tral States Co-operative Wholesale Society at East St. 
Louis. ‘The dairy workers in Minneapolis and St. Paul 
assisted in the organization of a co-operative creamery 
in which the consuming public furnished most of the 
capital. Last year this creamery did a business of 
$1,200,000. During the milk strike in Cleveland in 


November and December the dairy workers followed the. 


example of those in Minneapolis. Workers’ colleges in 
nine of the principal cities conducted courses in co-opera- 
tion. Despite the business depression, the co-operatives 
more than held their own. 


“The year was a year of federation. Local societies 
continued to federate into larger groups for the purpose 
of educational work. District committees were formed 
in eight or nine states. The Co-operative League of 
America increased its membership to 350 societies. 
Co-operative centralization, however, came to grief. All 
but one co-operative organizing on the chain-store plan 
went out of business with heavy losses. This led the 
co-operatives to the development of the independent 
local society as the basis of growth in this country. 


“The year witnessed the bankruptcy of half a dozen 
large, spurious societies calling themselves co-operative, 
though, in fact, nothing more than stock selling schemes. 
Their losses totaled at ieast $15,000,000.” 


POLITICAL ACTION 


HE year, as stated, witnessed a slight drift toward 
independent political action of labor as the most 
effective means of combatting the evils of the 
injunction, of passing and enforcing labor legislation, 
and of advancing the country toward social ownership. 
Perhaps the most significant step toward such action 
was taken by the United Mine Workers in their fall con- 
vention in the resolution favoring the formation of a 
labor-farmer party distinct from that of the two old 
parties. The Socialist party broke its policy of isolation 
by their Detroit resolution of June calling for a confer- — 
ence of various trade union and socialist forces, to con- 
sider the formation of a party similar in its composition 
to the British labor party. | 


“Labor failed to progress during the year,’ declared 
William Kohn, President of the International Uphol- 
sterers’ Union, in a letter to Labor Age, for at least 
four reasons. It did not co-operate effectively during 
strikes. It conducted too many jurisdictional disputes 
within its own ranks. It failed to advance from the craft 
to the industrial basis. Finally, it neglected to form a 
labor party which would permit it to function politically 
as well as industrially. That is why we are attacked so 
bitterly by the employer, the courts and the city, state 
and national legislatures. What is the remedy? To 
educate, to agitate, to organize, and to co- operate on the 
political as well as on the industrial fields.” | . 


An increasing number of trade unionists are taking 
a similar position. The Farmer-Labor party during the 
year held its forces together, but made no special head- 


way. The Committee of Forty-eight started a campaign — 


for a National Liberal party, while various communist 
elements who recently left the Socialist and Communist 
parties organized a Workers’ party, as a legal communist 


group. 


RESEARCH 


ABOR during the year utilized the’services of tech- 
L, nicians to an ever increasing extent. For some 
years past the railroad brotherhoods and other or- 
ganizations have employed such statisticians as W. Jett 


Lauck and Basil M. Manly to help them present their 


case before employers, arbitrators, the courts and the 
general public. More recently the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America and the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers have established research departments 
of their own, while, much to the surprise of outsiders, 
organizations of the type of the Industrial Workers of 
the World have formed definite alliances with technical 
bureaus. 


During the past year, the miners, especially in the East, 
closely co-operated with the Bureau of Industrial Re- 
search. The Labor Bureau, Inc., of New York, with its 
group of economists, accountants and engineers, made, 
perhaps, the most significant advance of the year, ex-_ 
tending their branches to Chicago, Boston and San Fran- 
cisco, and serving, during strikes and lockouts, a total 
of 15 international unions, 18 district councils and cen- 
tral bodies and 25 local groups. 
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THE INEVITA BLE POLICE 


“Guarding” strikebreakers in big New York milk strike 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


The year 1921 has been a significant one in the prog- 
ress of workers’ education in the United States. Until 
the last two or three years in the Rand School of 
Science served as the one big experiment along this line. 
The following summary of the year’s work, by Spencer 
Miller, Jr., Secretary of the recently formed Workers’ 
Education Bureau, indicates marked expansion: 


“Less than two dozen labor colleges afid study classes 
have come into being in industrial centers, stretching 
from Passaic, N. J., to San Francisco, Calif. A residence 
labor colleges ‘to educate workers to work in the Workers’ 
Movement’ has been established at Brookwood, Katonah, 
New York. The campus of Bryn Mawr College was 
opened during July and August for a Summer School of 
Women Workers in Industry. Like so many others of 
these enterprises, it marked a new departure. 


“Tt was the first time that such action has been taken 
by an American college. While this initial venture was 
in the nature of an experiment, it will be repeated an- 


other year and the mistakes which were made will be 
remedied. At the other end of the picture must be in- 
cluded the development of the Trade Union Educational 
Committee in Chicago, with distinctly political objects. 
Two State Federations of Labor industrial 
States have added their indorsement to those of local 
unions and central bodies. 


in eastern 


“Perhaps the event of outstanding interest during the 
past year was the First National Conference on Workers’ 
Education, which was held at the New School for Social 
The delegates to this con- 
Education Bureau of 


Research on April 2 and 3. 
ference created the Workers’ 
America as a clearing-house of information and an 
agency which might stimulate the development of this 


movement in this country. 


‘“‘There were but four such workers’ educational enter- 
prises in this country four years ago; in April of this 
year twenty-six were listed. As the year closes, there 


are no less than forty. P 


LABOR AGE 


Labor Abroad 


UROPEAN labor employs in the achievement of 
1% its ends three distinct institutions—the trades 
-d unions, independent political parties and co- 
operatives. The economic depression, with its accom- 
panying wave of reaction, placed each of those institu- 
tions during the year 1921 under a terrific strain. In- 
ternal dissensions increased labor’s difficulties. 
the largest membership in their existence—some 
41,000,000, about two and a half times the mem- 
bership of 1913. As in America, employers throughout 
the continent took advantage of the unemployment situ- 
ation, the depletion of the trade union.treasuries and 


the physical needs of the workers to regain many ad- 
vantages. 


TRADE UNIONISM 


HE trade unions of Europe began the year with 


In several countries the movement was weakened by 
internal conflicts, particularly over international affilia- 
tion. In 1920 the Communists decided to form a Red 
Trade Union International, in order to wrest control of 
the trade union movement from the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, with headquarters in Amsterdam. 
The latter organization, according to Moscow, was led 
by “social patriots,’? who co-operated with bourgeois 
groups. The Communists called a convention of the Red 
International for Moscow on July 9 to 18, 1921. This 
convention decided that any union desiring to join this 
new International must have severed all connections with 
Amsterdam, must believe in proletarian dictatorship, 
must indicate an acceptance of the doctrine of the 
class war by deed as well as by word, must subordinate 
its decisions to those of the International Congress, and 
must work in the closest possible unity with the Com- 
munist party. 


Prior to and following the conference, the advocates of 
Moscow worked overtime in urging trade unions to break 
with Amsterdam. During the summer their chief artillery 
was directed against the French Confederation of Labor, 
and it was only by a vote of 1,572 to 1,325 that the Com- 
munist groups in the Confederation suffered defeat. The 
majority resolution opposed affiliation on the ground that 
it would subordinate the trade unions to the Communist 
party. The majority declared that ‘“‘trade unions should 
fight for immediate reforms, but should also contend ulti- 
mately for the abolition of the wage system and the con- 
trol of the social system by the producers.” Later the 
Confederal Committee of the C. G. T. resolved to exclude 
from membership in the Confederation the “revolutionary 
trade union committees.’’ The controversy resulted in a 
great decrease in the organization’s membership. In most 
of the other large federation and international unions 
outside of Russia, Amsterdam won out during the year, 
holding most of its affiliated 23,000,000 workers. 


The organized attack of the employers in 1921 had 
one effect on many of the large unions—it forced them 
to take steps to amalgamate with other organizations and 
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to develop from the craft to the industrial basis. This 
tendency was particularly seen among the international 
federations of fur, leather and stone workers, the Belgian 
clothing workers, the Dutch National Christian unions, 
and the British textile workers and municipal employees. 
On the other hand, a death blow was struck in the spring 
to the most conspicuous experiment in trade union feder- 
ation—the Triple Alliance of the British railroad workers, 
miners and transport workers. | 


Another significant feature of the year was the militant 
anti-war attitude of the workers in many of the basic © 
industries. Most prominent of these was the decision of 
the International Federation of Metal Workers to refuse 
to take part in the manufacture of war material of any 
kind, and to assist the railway and transport workers in 
their refusal to move troops, arms and ammunition in 
case of war. The resolution also obligated all affiliated 
unions to help in replacing war industries by peace in- 
dustries. 


The British trade unions during the year developed a 
closer unity with the Labor party by the establishment of 
joint research, publicity and legal bureaus. The Italian 
unions renewed their pact of co-operation with the So- 
cialist party. The German workers remained on guard 
to resist all encroachments of the monarchists, and en- 
tered into an understanding with big business for con- 
tinuous work in return for recognition and a definite 
status in the industry. Throughout central Europe 
labor gave increasing attention to the use of the workers’ 
councils as a method of gaining control over industry. 


The workers’ educational movement, which sprung up 
with renewed vigor in many centers, showed a growing 
interest in the problem of workers’ control. Producers’ 
guilds, particularly in the building trades in England and 
Italy, conducted numerous successful experiments. The 
year, for the most part, however, was devoid of the 
spectacular developments witnessed in the years 1917 
to 1920. In such countries as Hungary and Jugo-Slavia, 
the labor movement suffered severe persecution. Through- 
out Europe millions of workers gave of their scanty 
earnings to relieve the famine conditions in Russia. In 
this relief work, party and trade union controversies 


were forgotten. 
A labor movement spent much of its energy during 

the year in debate over international affiliation. 
At the end of 1921 the major political parties of the 
workers in Great Britain, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden and Germany were still found in the ranks of 
the Second International. The majority groups in Aus- 
tria and Switzerland, the Independent Labor party of 
Great Britain, the Independent Socialists of Germany, 
and the French Socialist party were the chief supporters 
of the Vienna Union. The major Labor parties in Russia, 
France, Norway, Rumania and Jugo-Slavia, and Com- 
munist parties in other countries adhered to the Third. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


S on the economic field, so on the political, the 


During the summer a Fourth International was formed 
by the Communist Labor party of Germany, on the 


ground that the Third International had betrayed the . 


proletariat, and was acting as a “manager of a bourgeois 
revolution.” It was joined by small groups in England, 
Holland and other countries. 


The Italian Socialist party, at its September Con- 
gress, reaffirmed its acceptance of the general prin- 
ciples of the Third International, but refused to exclude 
from its membership some of the prominent leaders de- 
manded by the Moscow International. This failure, ac- 
cording to the Executive Committee of the Communist 
International, definitely excluded the party from Mos- 
cow’s councils. | 


On October 19 representatives of the Vienna Interna- 
tional and the British Labor party met to discuss the 
possibilities of a single international. The Vienna Union, 
however, decided that it would be unwise to call a con- 
ference at this time, as the basis proposed by the British 
would leave out of the international for the present the 
parties affiliated with Moscow and might exclude even 
the Italians. A further step was taken toward unity of 
action at the Paris Congress of the French Socialist 
party, in a resolution urging the formation of an Inter- 
national Committee of Action. 


In the national elections in Sweden and Norway the 
workers’ parties made considerable gains. In Sweden 
_the Right Socialists won 93 seats, a gain of 18; the Com- 
munists 7, a gain of 5, and the Left Socialists 6, a gain 
of 1. The Socialist strength was 106, as opposed to 124 
for all other parties. Branting, leader of the Right So- 
clalists, was selected Premier. In Norway, in late Oc- 
tober, the Communists secured 29 seats, and the Social- 
ists 8. Socialists and Communists last year had a total 
of but 18 representatives. 7 


The Belgian elections, as stated in the December issue 
of the ‘Labor Age,’’ resulted in a slight decrease in 
the number of members in the lower house, a large in- 
crease—on account of the change in property qualifica- 
tions—in the Senate. The Fascisti attack in Italy and 
the Communist split resulted in a reduction in Socialist 
and Communist strength in the Italian Chamber of Depu- 
ties of from 156 to 125. 


It is impossible in this brief review to deal with the 
trend of the movement in every country. The out- 
standing features in Russia during the year were the 
unprecedented famine and the development of the new 
economic policy, with its concessions to the peasants and 
foreign and domestic capitalists. The changed policy 
naturally led to a growing radical opposition to the 
Soviet government. The unprecedented famine condi- 
tions forced the government to devote most of its en- 
ergy to relief work. 


The German movement was characterized by the in- 
creasing strength of the Sodial Democrats, as compared 
with the Independents and Communists, the failure of 
the March insurrection of the Communists, the decision 
of the Social Democrats to join with other republican 
forces for the preservation of the republic, the forma- 
tion by the Communist Labor party of the Fourth Inter- 
national, and the discussion of a merger between the 
majority Socialists and the Independents. 
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against French imperialism. 
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In Italy a continual guerrilla warfare was fought be- 
tween the Fascisti and the forces of labor, resulting in 
the destruction of millions of dollars of co-operative, 
trade union and Socialist property, and the killing of 
numerous working class leaders. The pact signed during 
the summer failed to put an end to this warfare. The 
Socialist party at its fall convention in Milan decided 
against a collaboration with a non-Socialist cabinet. 


The divisions between the Communists and Socialists 
in France greatly weakened both groups in their fight 
In Great Britain, municipal 
elections and local parliamentary elections indicated an 
increasing popularity of the Labor party. At the 
Brighton Conference the party refused to admit the 
Communist party to its membership, on the ground that 
the latter were not willing to agree to abide by the con- 
stitution of the B. L. P. 


The year ended with the Communists in control of. 
Russia. The Swedish Socialists possessed 46 per cent 
of the total number of members of the Chamber of 
Deputies. The German Socialist and Communist groups 
made up about 42 per cent of the Reichstag. The pro- 
portion of Socialists to the total representation in other 
houses of Parliament was approximately as follows: 
Austria, 88 per cent; Czecho-Slovakia, 36 per cent; Bel- 
gium, 35 per cent; Denmark, 34 per cent; Italy and 
Bulgaria, 25 per cent; Norway, Holland and Switzer- 
land, 22 per cent; France, 10 per cent; Great Britain, 
9 per cent—-an average for the above countries, with 
the exclusion of Russia, of 25 per cent. Of the nearly 
1,000 Socialist and Communist representatives in these 
countries, about one-sixth were members of the Com- 
munist party. 


CO-OPERATION 


important event was the Tenth International Con- 

gress, held at Basle in late August, the first since 
the end of the war. Over 30,000,000 consumers in 25 
countries were here represented. Of international im- 
portance was the resolution urging the cutting of mili- 
tary appropriations, ‘“‘in order to lead to a general, com- 
plete and simultaneous disarmament on land and on sea.” 
The congress launched two big constructive enterprises— 
an international wholesale co-operative and an interna- 
tional bank. 


LT the realm of consumers’ co-operation, the most 


The movement in Great Britain, according to H. Rap- 
paport, of The Co-operative League, added 377,000 
members to its numbers, reaching during the year a total 
of over 4,500,000. From 1911-21 this membership grew 
at the rate of 69.75, while the population as a whole 
increased at a rate of only 4.7 per cent. The Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale reported a loss during the year of $12,- 
000,000, due largely to the fall in stock value and de- 
creased purchasing power of the workers. During the 
miners’ lockouts the co-operatives furnished hundreds of — 
thousands of dollars” worth of foodstuffs on credit. 


In Germany co-operation grew more rapidly than in 
any other country. The membership is now greater than 
that of the British societies. 


‘A feature of the co-operative movement here was the 
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extensive development of co-operative building. In Aus- 
tria during 1921 half the people were fed and clothed 
through co-operatives. Vienna has now the largest 
consumers’ co-operative in the world. In the neighbor- 
ing country of Hungary, on the other hand, the move- 
ment suffered severe persecution during the year. Its 
leaders were jailed, and government officials were put in 
control of its plants. 


The year in France, where the movement contains 
2,000,000 members, showed a distinct tendency toward 
the amalgamation of independent societies. Some 1,500 
societies in Paris, for instance, recently united into a 
wholesale federation. This wholesale now owns some 
200 railroad cars used in the transportation of its own 


produce, and conducts a large educational work. In 
Denmark, “the land of co-operation,’ the co-operative 
banks and building societies were particularly active dur- 
ing the year. 


The Danish Wholesale Co-operative Society, which > 
supplies all of the Scandinavian countries, ended the 
year as the largest wholesale in the northern European 
countries. The last twelve months in Russia witnessed 
a relaxation of strict governmental regulation over the 
large co-operative movement, and the movement has 
now regained control of its own funds. In Finland the 
co-operators are still divided into the middle class and 
working class co-operatives. Throughout Europe the | 
movement showed remarkable vitality. 


BOOK NOTES 


Edited by PRINCE HOPKINS 


BOOKS ON CURRENT LABOR MATTERS 
1. West Virginia. 
Winthrop D. Lane, “Civil War in West Virginia” (B. 
W. Huebsch). . 


Arthur E. Suffern, “Conciliation and Arbitration in 
the Coal Industry in the United States’? (MacMillan). 


The report of the United States Senate Committee, in- 


vestigating labor conditions in West Virginia, will be in 
print shortly. The chairman of the committee is Hon. 


W. E. Kenyon. 


off the press within the last few weeks. The first 

of them is Dr. B. E Lowe’s The International 
Protection of Labor (MacMillan, 1921), a scholarly ac- 
count of the attempts of labor, through congresses and 
internationals, to unite their forces across the artificial 
boundaries that governments have imposed, and to en- 
force legislation in their behalf. 


T general reference books on labor have come 


A splendid dictionary of labor phrases, customs, organi- 
zations, and principles, is Waldo R. Browne’s ‘‘What’s 
What in the Labor Movement, (B. W. Huebsch, 1921), 
Controversial questions are treated fairly, and the book 
is exhaustive and authoritative as a work of reference. 
At the same time, its attractive paper and print, and the 
downright interestingness of its many articles on topics 
on which the best informed person will discover that he 
is ignorant, make it as readable as a story book. 


Huebsch) is a good little book to slip into one’s 

pocket and read in odd moments. Small in size, its 
short chapters are packed with concrete facts to show 
how capital as well as labor sabotages industry. He 
shows that this economic disease is the unavoidable last 
stage in the capitalist form of society. 


| ee HOWE’S Revolution and Democracy (B. W. 
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from plants, or plants from minerals. 


dimension (time) to the others. 
new dignity as the ‘Time-binder.”’ 


USSIA is still the subject of much interest. 
R Nevertheless, in so confidently putting out another 

book on that country and its Bolshevik revolution, 
and making it new and different enough from the other 
books to whet our jaded appetites, Albert Rhys Williams 
would seem to have attempted the impossible. Neverthe- 
less, all will agree that he has accomplished his task in 
Through the Russian Revolution (Boni & Liveright, 
1921). Distinction has been achieved through the fre- 
quent use of pictures, poster-reproductions and colored 
plates, by the broad human tone that appears between 
the lines of every page, and by the great vividness which 
makes us see and feel the Revolution and its actors. 


Proletcult (Leonard Parsons, London), i. e., the new, 
distinctly proletarian culture, is the name by which Eden 
and Cedar Paul hail the institutions, expounders and 
customs of the communists inside and outside of Russia. 
The authors clearly show that the time is near when a 
religion based not on old wives’ tales and suppressed 
wishes, but on science and good-will, and a civilization 
not based on explcitation, but on communal service, will 
sweep the world. Believing communism to be the new 
and true faith, every means, even hypnotic suggestion to 
school children, now employed to instill conservatism, 
the authors think may legitimately be used to instill 
communism. 


ok a * 


another new cult is Alfred Korzybski’s Manhood 
of Humanity. Man is distinguished from lower 
animal species as sharply as animals are distinguished 
Minerals, by their 
inertness, are in “the zero dimension of ‘life’;’’ plants, 
by their growth, are one-dimension, animals, by their 
ability to travel in space, “bind” a second life-dimension 
(space) to the first; and Man, by his ability to project 
himself into past and future time ‘“‘binds” a third life 
Thus Man assumes 
Korzybski’s repre- 
sentative in this country is Walter N. Polakov and he 
numbers many followers among engineers. 


4 BOOK which is being made almost the bible of 
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Oise eee tells you what the radicals of Europe 

are doing and what many of them are beginning to 
do here in laying the ground floor of the Co-operative 
Commonwealth. Published monthly by The Co-operative 
League of America, 2 W. 13th St., New York City. Sub-. 
scription price, $1.00 a year. | 
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In the February Issue: 


A COMPLETE DIGEST of 
RAILWAY LABOR’S VIEWS 


on . READ! 
DISTRIBUTE! 
THE FUNDAMENTAL //AST PART ad 


@ 
The Approaching Tae Mn i 

| ORGANIZATION OF AM. CLERKS 
ee | AND PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES, 
VY ag e Crisis AN ORIGINAL STUDY IN THREE PARTS 

‘BY OTTO MASS 

Supplementing the articles in this issue, LABOR AGE will P! 

; TO MAKE AMERICA SAFE 

present a summary of what leaders in the railway unions and FOR WORKIN a PE OPL 


labor editors have to say about the recurring crises in the 
‘ PUBL D BY MASMALGA SERVICE 


railway industry, and of the new difficulties. We will also BROOKLYN, N.Y. STAT. "S” BOX 18 
give their opinion of the WAY OUT. | POSTPAID, PAID, FOLOERS uring ALL 
THREE PA 
10 crs. 





WHAT IS BEFORE THE 
COMING MINERS’ CONVENTION 


February marks the opening of the miners’ special con- 
vention on the wage question. LABOR AGE will tell of the 





issues before the convention. 


The ACADEMY Pl The ACADEMY PRESS» 
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BOOKLETS AND PAMPHLETS 
NEWSPAPERS, STATIONERY 
PERIODICALS, FOLDERS, ETC. 


THE INDUSTRIAL COURT 
MOVEMENT 


What is being done over the country to impose the Kansas 
idea on the workers of the country. 


————— 
| 
112 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


e TELEPHONE: 6671--9176—6440 STUYVESANT e 
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CONSTRUCTIVE METHODS _— 
OF AMERICAN LABOR DEBATE DEBATE 


The beginning of co-operative ventures and other self- 
help efforts on the part of American workers. But little at- 
tention has been paid to these practical steps forward. 


Are Present-Day Public Schools 


a Menace to Democracy ? 


Prof. SCOTT NEARING says YES 
; Prot. Wm. D. GUTHRIE says NO 


PARK VIEW PALACE 


SUBSCR IBE NOW | 110th St. and 5th Ave. 
Sunday, Jan. 22d, 1922, at 2 P. M. 


ADMISSION, 75 CENTS 


Auspices: Bronx Modern School Association 
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WHAT THE NEW YEAR MEANS 
TO 
STARVING RUSSIAN CHILDREN 


There are eight million children in the famine area of 
Russia. The combined efforts of the relief organizations 
and the government have succeeded in caring for only five 
hundred thousand of these. 


The present menu of these children: Wild grass 
and mud cakes, refuse of all sorts, which means death. 
THEY NEED YOUR AID NOW. 





ONE OF THE VICTIMS 


SUPPOSE NOBODY CARED! 


The results of the famine would be catastrophic. 


The American Committee for Relief of Russian Children distrib- 
uting through the 


RUSSIAN RED CROSS 


is making bi-weekly shipments to the famine area. 


WILL YOU HELP? 


Make all checks and money orders payable to the American Committee for Relief of Russian Children. 





ee as id a RES ARPA 


American Committee for Relief of Russian NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
Children John Haynes Holmes Clare Sheridan 
110 West 40th Street New York City Judah L. Magnes Walter Lippman 
: Dr. Henry Neumann Martha Davis 
Enclosed find $.......... as my contribution to- Mrs. D. H. Dubrowsky Ruth Pickering 
wards the relief of Children in Soviet Russia. Please Helen Hartley Jenkins Dr. D. H. Dubrowsky 
send acknowledgment to Crystal Eastman Dr. John G. Ohsol 
| Chas. Rann Kennedy Dr. M. Michialovsky 
INTC eae 5 teeter aaa ately Melee tp alidteaeeat a Edith Wynn Mathison Anna Strunsky Walling 
RTE rah SORRY Ay hic er ae ae RE eet RUE ar ear Arthur S. Leeds, Treasurer 
Jean Murray Bangs, Secretary 
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